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THE FEAR OF DEATH. 


* Anp he slept with his fathers.” This is the all-comprising epitaph 
of the sacred historian—the “‘ hic jacet” which universal history in- 
seribes on the universal tomb. And yet, generation after generation 
reads it with the same melancholy, fainting spirit, under a subdued or 
unsubdued will, just in proportion to the religious discipline of the 
individual soul. We say religious discipline, because we believe that 
the religious sentiment alone reconciles to death. Life opposes death. 
The great creative principle repels decay. Could we separate the 
animal intelligences of man from his immortal essence, from the recon- 
ciling, unquestioning intuitions of the soul, what a mighty conflict 
should we see between those powers and death! He would affirm that 
he could not, he would not, die. But his divine powers, true to their 
nature, await their resurrection, assured of their indestructible life under 
allehange. To the religious nature of man, then, death is not a doom, 
but a fruition. And why is it regarded so sadly, not to say gloomily? 
Why is it personified as the King of Terrors? He is the unwelcome 
intruder over all the earth—in hall or hovel—in health or sickness. It 
is very sad to see man stooping under the laws of his nature, enduring 
his lot only through forgetfulness of it; and certainly without any 
realizing sense of the beautiful fitness of these laws to his being. 

Without the revelation brought by Jesus Christ, we could not aim any 
reproach at the many for this state of feeling. We-could expect, rare- 
ly, to see a Plato or a Longinus, But through his Gospel there is, to 
all, confirmed assurance of immortality to the asking soul :—God’s 
infinite presence—even a Father’s love-—is opened to the spiritual con- 
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sciousness. How then can life or death be dark? Yet death is univer- 
sally so. Is it barely named—mark the grave and lengthened face, 
the suppressed voice, the hasty change of the subject. Look at com- 
munities in a season of mortality,—when the pestilence walks at noon- 
day :—see them bereft of reason, mainly raging, in their selfish terror, 
like the brutes. See them in seasons of contagious disease, such as has 
lately visited our community, unaccompanied with any sure mortality, 
but with merely an ordinary risk. They who usually would not hesi- 
tate, who would not for worlds fail in any kind attention, any loving 
service, hold back, walk aside, wait a little, or may be leave the suffer- 
er to perform such services for himself as they would feel themselves 
barbarians to neglect in cases of ordinary sickness. See the headlong, 
self-absorbed striving in times of imminent peril. The young’ would 
flee from death, whether or not any one beside could ;—nor are the old 
often seen taking forcible occupation of any post of danger to save the 
strength of manhood for further usefulness. 

Now is it not to be expected and desired, that, among Christians, the 
soul should be so disciplined as to regard death more calmly—that the 
religious sentiments be so cultivated, as to outgrow, 10 overtop that nat- 
ural growth of aversion to decay? We donot see that any are absolved 
from the injunction of preferring one another at the near approach of 
death, but rather might one desire to “ give the sign,” in a deed of love 
a pass-word from earth to heaven. Rather might one pray, that in 
the trial-hour of bodily risk, and it may be to others dearer than one’s 
self, the complexion of duty may not be found so changed, as to be un- 
recognised or disowned. Suppose moral or spiritual contagion were so 
much dreaded.. Truly a greater dread need exist, but in a different 
spirit of fear—not that which would leave the ‘soul to die in its sins. 
We say there is too great fear of death :—practically, even where theo- 
tetically it is disallowed. There is a greater fear for the body’s failure 
than of a failure to do heroically some dangerous duty, leaving results 
with God. 

We have confined ourselves to these few outward indications of a 
latent cause, more or less assignable, it is true, to secondary causes and 
contingencies, but very generally to be traced back to this, as the pri- 
mary spring of motive and action. Could we draw forth that hidden 
experience of the soul—the revolt of its energies against the cold, 
strong stillness of the chamber of the dead,—the “ stark and stiff — 
of the lifeless body—its sickening sensations at the “ place of graves” — 
its dejection, its abandoned sadness, as the shifling panorama of nature’ 
—the’ seasons—the flowing rivers, the far and changeful skies,—remind 
it that change must soon pass on it, and the places that now know it 
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shall know it as it is no more forever—it would be confessed that there 
is need to direct serious attention to this, as a vulnerable point. It is 
discernible in those who are eminently Christian in heart and life. Yet 
here is the weak place, aud here must the remedial power of reflec- 
tion, reasoning, prayer and resolution be applied, that the creature be 
not all a life-time subject to bondage, through fear of death. 

Will not the time ever come on earth, when the Christian will be able 
to realize and say, ‘It is better to depart and be with Christ ;” and if this 
way before me is one that leads through death to him, I have no thought, 
no desire to turn away from it? There is need for him, professing that 
name, to examine himself on this subject, and aim to show in every 
emergency the value of his faith—the faith of the Christian. 

We have spoken in somewhat an accusatory spirit; but who will not, 
laying his hand on his heart, make the earnest appeal to God—* In- 
crease our Faith ?” E. 8. 8. 





A DRUNKARD’S DREAM. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Tue following is a record of a dream related in substance to the 
writer by a person in middle life, who had been addicted to the habitual 
and excessive use of ardent spirits. After weeks of almost perpetual 
intoxication, passed in the lowest haunts of infamy and dissipation 
in one of our cities, during long portions of which time he describes 
himself as having undergone torture and agony quite beyond all human 
powers of description, the wretched man at last, in a moment compara- 
tively lucid, resolved to resign himself, as a voluntary inmate, to prison. 
He had lost his self-command completely. His only anxiety was to be 
put under such restraint that he should find the gratification of his terri- 
ble appetite impossible. He knew, too, that he should suffer severely 
in being deprived of his accustomed stimulus, now craved continually 
and insatiably by his morbid thirst. But he was willing to make all that 
sacrifice, and even took the deliberate determination to die, if necessa- 
ry, in the struggle. Without giving his resolution time to be changed, 
he hurried to a magistrate, sought out an eye-witness of his guilt to 
enter a complaint in due and legal form, carried the warrant of his arrest 
to an officer, and was accordingly lodged in confinement. Not long 
after, he had this dream. It must probably be regarded as no more 
than a natural result of his physical condition, and undoubtedly indicates 
the premonitory symptoms of delirium tremens. 
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He finds himself sitting in a ferry-boat, which is just about leaving the 
shore to effect a passage at the celebrated Hurl Gate, otherwise called 
Hell Gate; near New York. On either side of him is the shade of an 
eld drinking companion, each of whom had died the awful death of 
drunkenness. In the ferrymen, who seem to be human only in part, 
and partly demons, he recognizes the half-familiar features of those who 
have formerly dealt out to him, in shops, saloons and bar-rooms, the 
fatal poison, The element through which the boat is to pass, is not 
water, but a rolling mass of liquid fire. As he is about being pushed 
from the shore, an altercation arises between the three passengers on 
the one hand and the ferrymen on the other. The former bitterly 
charge their tempters with having guiltily led them astray and lured 
them on, for Mammon’s sake, to ruin. The ferrymen are enraged at 
the accusation, and seizing on the dreamer’s companions, they toss 
them shrieking and struggling overboard, into the red and flaming 
waves. Trembling for himself, he despairingly threatens to report 
them to their employer, the owner of the boat. At this they are in- 
flamed with fresh rage, and rush toward him, their faces writhing and 
distorted with wrath. He springs towards the end of the boat which 
has not yet parted from the land,—but they are before him ; a burning 
sword guards the outward passage ; and, grasping both his arms, they 
press them backward, till a sharp spasm of pain darts through his 
shoulders as if the bones were crushed by violence together. By a 
desperate plunge he frees himself from their hold, leaps over the burn- 
ing sword which but slightly wounds his foot, and escapes. 

As he passes hurriedly on, uncertain where to seek for safety, he 
enters a large mart filled with market-stalls. Wherever he looks, on 
every side, in all the apartments, are strange figures, selling their wares 
with fiendish satisfaction and horrid glee. And in each stall are decan- 
ters, glasses, dimijohns and casks, with crowds of purchasers drinking as 
they buy, or pressing their bottles like precious treasures to their bo- 
soms, and bearing them eagerly away. As soon as these frightful traf- 
fickers behold, through the rabble of their ragged, bloated, staggering 
customers and victims, this new comer hastening by,—impelled by the 
irresistible impulse of some deep-seated grudge, they surround him, 
quivering with diabolical exasperation. They shout hoarse imprecations 
on his head. With hands that seem rather like beastly claws, they hurl 
at him foul elots of blood, and then clutch filtbily at his breast, rending 
out piece afier piece of throbbing flesh. The sensation is asif the nerves 
and cords of his body were torn one by one quivering from the flesh, 
and he screams with his Promethean anguish. After a time he rescues 
himself a little from their ferocity, and flies into the open country. But 
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they follow hard after him, and on he rushes, over hills and valleys, 
through bog, forest, thicket and field, across meadows and plains, pant- 
ing with fatigue, and almost spent with bleeding and fright,—for his 
malicious pursuers are close behind, and as often as they reach him 
they lash him with whips of scorpion stings. When, at last, they tire 
and give up the chase, he stops and is standing on the verge of a lofty 
precipice. 

Steep and slippery and dark, it stretches far down before him, not to 
be descended by mortal steps. But close at its base flows a pure, calm 
stream, its tranquil waters unruffled by any wandering breeze, and its 
even course unbroken by any inequalities in the bed of its channel. 
Beyond that smooth river stretches a fair, bright country. All the 
beautiful features of the landscape are bathed in a rich, clear light. 
Hills with graceful old pines and shady groves, and sunny dales, lie en- 
chantingly together, disposed in perfect order, yet in a half wild and 
pleasing irregularity. Birds of every variety are stationed in their 
leafy orchestra, and the harmony of their mingled music rings out from 
every tree and shrub. Gorgeous flowers unfurl themselves in dazzling 
profusion,—from the little dewy anemone, with its frail stalk and deli- 
cate petals, to the magnificent magnolia. It would seem that the splen- 
dor of oriental hillsides, and the luxuriance of the genial south, and the 
brilliancy of the western prairie, had blended all their glories in this 
one chosen home of floral beauty. In the midst of this scene, on the 
edge of the green brook, stands a female form, of high bearing and 
commanding presence, but a serene brow and lovely expression, beck- 
oning to the wearied stranger on the precipice opposite, and with a 
winning voice calling him to pass over. With a look not quite free 
from solicitude, she warns him not to attempt to pass down the sharp 
descent, to beware of treacherous guides. She bids him leap at once 
from his high place into the deep, soft stream, for in that alone is his 
real security. At this moment he sees, partly down the abrupt and 
rocky declivity, three moving infernal figures. And on leaning yet 
farther forward, he discovers near them stakes planted in the earth, and 
faggots just kindled around them. The instant he is perceived by 
these demons, they ascend and address him in the blandest accents im- 
aginable. A different and more wily onset is tried upon him now. 
They strive, with forced smiles, to disguise their hideous aspect, and 
win his confidence. They point out to hima path, not seen before, 
where stairs seem carefully prepared, and promise a safe and easy 
passage to the bottom. But he discerns the lurking deceit that no art 
can efface from their satanic countenances; he looks closely, and sees 
that those steps wear but a false appearance and are really trap-doors 
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to erisnare and swallow him; above. all he listens to those entreating 
tones of sincere affection that reach him from beyond the river: and 
gathering up all his manliest energy, he springs from the edge where 
the rock bends over. Through the yielding and harmless air he falls 
gently into the waters. They receive him, like outstretched arms. of 
love. Im the cool tide he feels that. his fevered, lacerated frame is 
healed. And while he is borne on towards peace and freedom, he 
awakes. 

Has the dream a profound meaning and a plain interpretation? Is 
there a fearful reality corresponding to its mysterious intimations? 
Is there that in the inebriate’s mournful experience which answers to 
the singular details of the vision? Are the souls of those who perish 
by drunkenness companions to perdition? Are the reckless creatures 
who vend and distribute in hardened profligacy, these insidious poisons, 
but ferrymen of these souls of their victims, to the dark realms of 
spiritual death? Do they who persist in such a disgraceful trade with 
human. blood, loving lucre more than virtue and God, exult over the 
fallen, and turn in unprincipled revenge on those who nobly resolve to 
break away from their tyranny,—following. them with the finger and 
the laugh of ridicule, with abuse and persecution, seeking to drive them 
back into the accursed circle? Do others put on the mocking guise of 
a feigned friendship, and under the mask of an innocent fellowship, 
strive to keep back the feet that are treading nobly on to reformation, 
from that beautiful and blessed land of promise? Heaven grant it be 
not true; and that the dream be but a dream; only the unsubstantial 
and baseless fiction of a sick man’s disordered brain ! 





“* God*s constancy in nature ought to persuade us beholders of his faith- 
fulness to his word. It is evidence for the Gospel, which will accumu- 
late im strength, morning by morning, unto the end of all things. The 
covenant of which Christ is the mediator is with that same God who, 
from time to time, doth set his bow, in these. rainy, threatening clouds, 
which intervene between his heaven and our earth. It is an ancient be- 
lief, groundless, but also very pleasant, that when God doth set his bow 
in the clouds, spirits pass to and fro upon it. The rainbow was meant to 
be a.help to faith, and assuredly it is such: [t is a bridge into the world 
of unseen things, on which the feebler of my aspirations have often mount- 
ed high above their usual earthliness.”—Marrrgia. 
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EVERY MAN MAY HAVE A GENIUS FOR HOLINESS. 
BY REV. RUFUS ELLIs. 


Tue fact of genius, of genius properly so called, is, as it seems to us, 
one of the great established facts. We cannot see how any ean ques- 
tion it. The history of the human mind appears to teach but one lesson 
about the matter. There are born poets, musicians, painters, sculptors, 
philosophers, historians, statesmen, inventors, artificers. Edueation 
will put one in possession of his faculties, and secure a fair develop- 
ment of almost every power; but nature has a work te do first, and 
sometimes she lays the foundation for mediocrity alone. Was there 
ever a child trained to be a genuine poet, or a master artist, or a scien- 
tific discoverer, or an original philosopher ? Plate taught his disciples, 
he imparted to them. his wisdom, and they became Platonists,—Platon- 
ists, not Platos. Picture galleries are filled with the noble productions 
of the greatest masters, and young men filled with enthusiasm for art, 
pass months and years in the study of these great works, often only to 
learn that one may have talent to admire, without genius to create. All 
the study in the world will not make a Raphael or a Michael Angelo. 
Genius cannot dispense with effort, yet effort will not elevate mediocrity 
to the rank of genius. 

Every man may be well informed, sensible, discriminating ; there 
are branches of knowledge which may be acquired by all, provided the 
needful labor be expended, and perhaps every man has a peculiar gift 
of some sort ; but there are intellectual eyes which will take in ata 
glance what must always be hidden from common vision ; there are 
souls to which the spirit of wisdom, of harmony and of beauty, all the 
Muses and Graces seem to be unceasingly devoted. They ave ever 
intoxicated with thought, entranced with beauty, ravished by harmonies 
that sound not in common ears: ideas come to them in strange combi- 
nations ; they detect contrasts and likenesses upon the instant, and 
realities shine in upon their souls as the lightning flashes, yet with a 
more steady, certain brightness. Burns was a poet, and Pascal a 
mathematician, in early youth, and many a child asks for no toys, save 
books and mechanical implements. Genius has its finer senses, intel- 
lectual and physical, the same in kind, no doubt, with those conferred 
upon the mass of men, yet differing heaven-wide in degree. Shak- 
speare, Milton, Newton, Galileo, Watt were educated in no school; 
countless pupils gtew up with them, to their manliness of stature, but 
not to their manliness of thought. This seems to be the condition of 
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things in the intellectual world. How far it may be changed in the 
progress of time, we cannot readily determine, and it is no part of our 
present design to seek an answer for the question. We are now con- 
cerned to show that these inequalities need not exist between men in 
religious things, that the same God is rich unto all that call upon him. 

This may be thought a difficult point to establish, yet when we have 
explained ourselves a little, the matter may wear a different aspect. 
At first sight, facts appear to be against our assertion. Just as some 
persons are born poets, other persons are born worshippers of the Su- 
preme, aspiring, soaring. Some happy natures seem to be sanctified 
almost from birth. As the germ of religion is implanted in every hu- 
man being, so in many souls it is peculiarly rich and vigorous, those 
heavenly sentiments and affections that ennoble life are soon awakened, 
and the spirit is early dissatisfied with earth and mourns over spiritual 
poverty, and hungers and thirsts after a spiritual, a right mind. He 
would be a bold man who should undertake to show that all natures are 
alike susceptible of religious impressions. Some children are reveren- 
tial, conscientious, tender-hearted, whilst others seem to be animated 
by that spirit of this world which is opposed to the things of God. Talk 
to one of the Infinite Love that broods over him, and Javishes gifts with 
bountiful hand, and shines in the heart ;—the words will fall upon good 
ground, and the bright eye will be wet with warm gushing tears. 
Another young listener will scarcely hear what is said, much less un- 
derstand it. No one who subordinates theory to fact will deny, that to 
some natures, in the present state of the world, the lower propensities 
are abundantly dealt out, whilst others recognize and love upon the 
instant everything true and beautiful. Now we have rough boys ban- 
dying hard words and exchanging heavy blows; then, as in the picture 
of the repose in Egypt, ‘two angels, as youths, are offering fruits and 
flowers, to the infant Jesus, whom they regard with an expression of 
the utmost interest, of innocent curiosity and of childlike love, as he 
prays upon the knees of his mother.” 

This all must be admitted ; and if we regard merely the natural con- 
dition of man, there are certainly great inequalities of gifts. If we are 
resolved that nature shall have her way, some will indeed realize much, 
and others very little. When we suffer things to take their own course, 
we may be drifted along happily or unhappily, one heart will glow and 
another will remain cold. But observe, and let this be especially noted : 
Religion dares not propose that nature should have her way. The 
spirit of religion, if not opposed to, is higher than nature, and introduces 
a new course, and sustains a: new, superior order. Man, the religious 
being, is not to be regarded as a piece of nature, to be moulded as 
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fancy or passion may dictate. We must not argue from earthly to 
heavenly relations, from the natural to the spiritual. It will not answer 
to say, as one says, that only a great genius can be a great saint. It is 
true that a great saint is almost, ipso facto, a great genius, yet special, 
in the sense of rare, singular, peculiar endowments, are not requisite 
preliminaries to saintship. Jn this matter there is no respect of persons. 
Every man is called to be a saint; every man is empowered to be a 
saint. There is no special election, there is no special selection about 
the matter. Holiness should belong to man as man. It is the highest 
attainment of which he is capable, yet it is an attainment within the 
reach of all. It will take different forms, it will express itself different- 
ly, according to individual peculiarities, yet it will be always the same 
tich endowment. Sometimes there will be an exuberance of warmth, a 
glowing soul of purity ; sometimes a determined conscientiousness, an 
exact, rigid honesty, but the spirit will be alike present and powerful in 
either case, making piety moral, and morality pious. 

It should be a main object with religious instructers, in the present 
day, to make clear to the mind, that the way to the heights and depths 
is open to all men, that our religious destiny is in our own keeping, that 
the gifts and calling of God are universal. Once the theological dogma 
of election stood in the way of human progress, and paralyzed arms 
that would have fought bravely for the Lord and for his Christ. Men 
were taught that favoritism (which we hate and despise in human 
governors) prevailed in the divine counsels: Let us wait, said those 
who heard the word of Christ, let us wait, until we cannot choose but 
receive it, for it may be that we are not of the number of those who 
shall be effectually called. This grievous error is giving way. But 
now there is a disposition to rely exclusively, not as before upon special 
supernatural influences, but upon special natural gifts. It is sufficient, 
it is thought, that men follow out their natures, and move according to 
the divine impulse within, whether it be stronger or weaker. It takes 
all sorts of persons to make a world, poets and plodders, philosophical 
and practical men, artists and artisans, saints and sinners. Let each 
make the best use of his talents, and be what according to the indica- 
tions of his nature, he was designed te be. ‘The artist, e. g., must live 
for art; unconsciously, in this way, he may serve and glorify that God, 
who is the Creator of all fair forms, who fashions in beauty, for beauty’s 
own sake, even the desert-flower, upon which ‘human eye shall never 
rest, whose art is nature ; but this must be the amount of his piety; he 
cannot turn aside to be a saint, properly and distinctively a saint ; he 
cannot be consciously joined to God, and with full knowledge and well 
defined purpose, worship him in mind and heart and life. There are 
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natural priests, preachers, and moralists, there are natural philosophers, 
poets, and so forth. Now it is not strange that this deification of nature 
should succeed to vilification. But after all, the creature of God is best 
honored when best understood, and we must never forget that every 
creature is to be subordinated to that uncreated Spirit, which goes forth 
from the Eternal, to elevate, redeem and sanctify all flesh. Natural 
gifts are indications of the way, in which we should seek to glorify the 
Highest, and He hath made nothing evil or in vain, and we are bound 
to make the most of all His creations, yet let it be considered, that one 
rule has been laid down for all men, the law requiring holiness, and 
that we are expressly taught to seek of God what is beyond the compass 
of nature. The commands of religion are addressed to every creature 
under Heaven, and the grace of God which bringeth salvation hath 
appeared unto all men. The want of holiness is imputed to us as a sin. 
Every man is bound to be a saint. The privilege to be holy is insepa- 
rable from our humanity. We are authorized in entering upon the pur- 
suit of spiritual excellence as a thing attainable. For if God does re- 
spect persons in the constitution of nature, he abundantly supplies what 
is lacking in his gracious dispensations. 

Religion addresses men variously gifted, the wise and the dull, the 
warm hearted and the cold hearted, the susceptible, and those who are 
not easily impressed, and she says, All of you may be, must be, pious 
and true. So far as nature serves, it is well, but when she fails, then 
call upon the God of nature, and He has promised to help you, for we 
must all be His own sons. And when the attempt is really made to 
gain this prize which is for all the world, we find that there are great 
compensations for seeming inequalities of natural endowment. Are the 
passions unruly, then there is strength of nature to be sanctified; they 
shall be elevated and converted into prevailing holy emotions. Are we 
naturally cold, then in all quietness we may follow the dictates of con- 
science, as the Spirit shall reproclaim them. Imperfect natures are 
often the most glorious in their transformations. God chooseth the 
weak things of this world, to confound the things which are mighty, and 
base things of this world, yea and things which are not hath God chosen, 
to bring to naught things which are, that when the command to be holy 
goes forth, we should not hesitate because of natural impediments, but 
remember that the resources of a nature aJlied to God are boundless, 
infinite as His law and His love. There are indeed numberless cold 
and worldly souls, to whom holiness must seem an impossibility, some- 
thing for which they were not created ; they cannot love the truth with 
disinterested affection ; they cannot pray; their lives are conformed to 
this world. Still let them trust the Word of God, and pause before they 
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renounce all claim to tle great privilege of universal humanity. The 
untried often seems impossible ; even the experience of the successful 
hardly assures us. But we must believe God. However He may deal 
with the creature, His gifts to His sons are equal. He bestows upon 
all that blessed spirit which is His own fulness, and absorbs all distinc- 
tions, degrees, and inequalities. 

God does not call each one of us to be a great artist, poet, man of 
science, craftsman, or statesman. It may be strange that we have, so 
many of us, only one talent, though we have no right to complain, until 
we have faithfully used the one. But God does call each one of us to 
be an eminent saint. To this end, we must indeed be inspired, we 
must have a genius for religion. And God is the Author of inspiration 
to all. He aideth the most humble to become spiritually great. He is 
able and willing to conquer dulness and coldness. He calls all, and 
pleads with all, and has a way open for all. Whosoever will call upon 
the name of the Lord shall be saved ; spiritual signs and wonders shall 
be wrought in his behalf; and though once the most worldly of men, 
he shall manifest a genius for holiness. 





EARLY DEATH. 


WE stood in a brightly lighted hall, amid a throng of young and beau- 
tiful beings. ‘The most attractive there was a bride who had numbered 
little more than eighteen summers. There was mirth and congratula- 
tion and the music of happy hearts. The blessing of Heaven implored 
upon the truest earthly love, all fears, forebodings or shadows lost in 
one dream of love and hope! Who that looked on that scene, but 
would deem life desirable, would say it was full of enjoyment ; that its 
gifts and blessings were priceless and numberless? That same night 
one equally bright, beautiful, interesting, numbering the same years, 
was lying robed for the tomb. Over the one was rejoicing ; over the 
other lamentation. You looked upon the one as just commencing life, 
you spoke of the other as untimely cut down. The one you recalled 
with smiles ; the other you remembered with tears. Hope was twining 
a wreath to deck the brow of the one; the hopes of the other were 
lying in the tomb, cold and dead like her. There we look upon early 
death. A blight, a destroyer of promise, is the name given “to the 
angel with inverted torch” ; we embalm his victims, as we consider 
them; in our hearts and memories, as those who were, and are not. 
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Beautiful and fitting to us always is the death of the young. Will 
you dwell for one moment on the future lot of the two?—for the de- 
parted one is more truly living than the other, though we may not be- 
hold her with mortal vision. The bride of earth! Her hopes of hap- 
piness are all resting upon the faith and constancy and truth of one 
frail, weak, a mortal like herself. Leaving the home of her childhood, 
the guidance and care of her best friends, the happiness and well being 
of another is in her keeping, taking upon herself new responsibilities and 
cares, unknowing their weight or her own strength. Time passes on, 
sickness and sorrow must and will come, the wear and care of life may 
ruffie the brow and the temper, may make the heart cold and selfish, 
the hopeful, affectionate bride worldly and mercenary. There is no 
need of this, it does not necessarily follow. The beautiful affections, 
self.denying virtues, self-sacrificing duties of domestic life, are all means 
to purify and elevate. But all understand not the discipline of life, or 
take its lessons to heart. Prosperity hardens oftener than it enlarges; 
adversity benumbs and chills oftener than it softens and perfects. We 
say not these things for the sake of contrast; they are too often wit- 
nessed, we have all had occasion to mourn over the changes produced 
by time and years. ‘“ Heaven lies about us in our infancy,” the poet 
tells us. We wander away from it as we continue our journey, our 
glimpses of it at best are few and far between, obscured by mists of 
sin and passion. Thus to look upon the bride of earth makes us 
thoughtful and fearful, in the midst of happiness. 

Thoughts of blessing, peace and triumph come to us as we gaze on 
the untroubled brow of the one whose spirit has fled from its casket. 
Deep is the grief, as we miss the loved one daily and hourly,—the tones 
of the loved voice, the well known step, the pleasant word, the loving 
embrace, the thoughtful kindness, the unselfish temper; how can we 
bear to lose them all, that made our happiness? Grief is the only 
tribute of any value we pay to the virtues of those who go from us. 
We miss them at the daily meal, we miss them in the morning and in 
the evening, their voices in song, their laugh in our mirth, their sooth- 
ing hand in the hour of sickness ; our hearts ache, and our path seems 
desolate. Rebuke never the mourner. 


“ For heart strings, low trailing left, 

Clasp the cold ground.” 
Comfort. the stricken parent, when one from his fireside is taken, 
soothe kindly the child when its best friend has gone from it, speak 
gently.to the brother or sister when the companion of years leaves 
them. Weep with them, even as ye point upwards. The angel of 
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death knows no welcome, save when he relieves from pain, over which 
we have no power, or when be calls away the one to whom “ the grass 
hopper has become a burden.” It is all for ourselves we weep. Our 
vision. must be contracted, our faith dim, our hearts selfish, if for one mo- 
mentithe wish to have them back trembles on our lips. To remember the 
young in eternity should bring songs of triumph from the grateful heart. 
Think of the bright spirit freed from sin, ye, who have suffered from 
remorse, realize all the force of that one privilege, free from sin ; the 
Jaw of progression marked on the soul leading it onward and upward 
unceasingly, without check or restraint; the law of love working un- 
limited, unfettered, unchilled. Every sim is a stain upon the soul. 
Dying young, how much of that grief are we spared! Blessed and 
beautiful is it to be redeemed from sin, and forgiven; but more to be 
desired is it, never to have sinned. To give to God the young heart’s 
best affections, not these that are weary with the world’s labor, and 
worn by its rust and canker! Never have we stood by the bed of 
death, that we have. not wished to be im the dying one’s stead ; never 
have. we gazed on the forsaken dwelling of the spirit, without the prayer, 
**.O for the world. where thy home is now.” We were not life weary ; 
the world; went not hardly with us ; simply it seemed so blessed a thing 
to be in Heaven. Life is God’s rich gift to man. Untold are the treas- 
ures He everywhere scatters around us; grateful is our enjoyment of 
each and all. Sublime are the struggles of the Christian with tail, and 
the progression of character in. the midst of trial and obstacle, a sight 
that angels love to look upon. But just so far as Heaven is better than 
the earth, so far better is it to die than to live. Who would not welcome 
the hour, when faith becomes reality, when. the freed spirit is. led blind- 
ed, dazzled, but confiding, from strength. to strength, up to the mount. of 
glory? Who can read of Jesus, and commune with his spirit till it be- 
comes. his own, and net long for the hour to take him to his home? 
Who can lift up his thoughts to the “‘ Everlasting One,” and not have 
his heart burn with desire to dwell in one of his “ many mansions ?” 
His power and glory and majesty we cannot apprehend, but the apostle 
tells us “He is not very far from any of us ;” and we know his chosen 
place is the humble and contrite spirit. 

That the death of the young is fitting, we see, beeause it is so easy 
to die young. In the death of little infants, there is deep sorrow ; it is 
harder to be reconciled to it. We know not what the enjoyment of the 
world of spirits may be to their untried spirits ; we would have had them 
possess a consciousness of life and of death. Their life ‘‘ was but a sleep 
and: a forgetting,” hardly a life; "twas but a piece of childhood 
thrown away.” We weep for the blight of the bud of promise. The 
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opening flower we love to gather, in its waking beauty. So is the open- 
ing life of youth and maiden ripe to be gathered, to grace the man- 
sions of the Creator. 

There is a love of life wisely implanted in us all. In the young it is 
as easily drawn from the heart as the young tree from the soil. Later, 
it assumes a tenacity, as if there were no other; or there is a disgust 
of existence, its pure springs all tainted, or exhausted, and the craving 
spirit now seeks in the future, it knows not what. 

In the morning of life ‘there is all the freshness, brightness and en- 
joyment of life, apart from its passions, its carking cares and its disap- 
pointments. How far happier to mount to Heaven full of hope than 
when your hopes are all withered and gone, not asking or seeking, or 
hardly caring, what is tocome! It is all the difference between the 
traveller full of health arf interest, and the worn out invalid seeking 
relief in change. Our affections, in some selfish, in the young mostly 
disinterested, are the strongest tie to earth. How much easier to turn 
them Heavenward early! ‘We will liken them to the vine that we 
ptune in the spring. It bleeds freely, but it is soon assuaged, and it 
springs forth stronger, the way we would have it go. Later in life, 
they are like the same vine trimmed in the fall. It bleeds, but with it 
its very life departs. Can the air of Heaven revive the withered affec- 
tions? The father, the mother, it is hard for them to go. They seem 
to have their allotted tasks, their appointed work, and when they 
are recalled, the work seems unfinished; we question the dispen- 
sation, and our faith is troubled. But in the bloom of youth, the dying 
are like laborers waiting to be hired, ready to work in the field of the 
world, or the field of Heaven, as the Master of the vineyard wills. 
They are ready, for they have no will of their own to be broken, no 
passions to disturb their serenity, no remorse to trouble their repose, no 
strong affections to turn them earthward, and the great Father chooses 
them to His perfect work above. 

“To die young is life’s divinest gift.” 

Ye stricken and sorrowing parents, who have lost the joy of your 
youth, and the hope of your age, your loved ones are spared the shocks 
of this mortal life, and, gone before into perfect rest and peace, are 
continually calling to you, ‘ come up hither !” 

When the young, the bright, the beautiful depart, let se fish grief be 
hushed. Rejoice as we rejoice in the gathered flower, gathered in its 
pleasing bloom, ere suns should wither, or storms should blight,—ga- 
thered to bloom forever in the garden of the Lord. A. B 
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THE DEAD YET SPEAKETH TO THE LIVING. 


A SERMON, BY REV. T. B. FOX. 


Hesrews xi.9. He being dead, yet speaketh. 


Turse words are found in that beautiful and eloquent passage, 
wherein faith is defined, and its value and power set forth. They refer 
to Abel, who offered unto God a more excellent sacrifice than Cain, and 
they testify that though he has gone beyond the reach of mortal eye, 
his example still lives and teaches. They are therefore entirely appro- 
priate as an introduction to the truth | would now present, which is that 
the death of friends—even of the nearest and dearest friends—may 
sometimes be a greater blessing than their lives. At first thought this 
may seem a strange—almost an unkind doctrine. The feeling is, is it 
not, that we would give worlds to call back again our departed kindred : 
that their removal is a Zoss, and by it we are left without their aid and 
influence, in making our chequered pilgrimage? Say to the child that 
weeps over the fresh grave of a beloved parent,—say to the mother 
she mourns the sudden death of her son—say to one whose strongest 
and purest affections have just been called upon to surrender to the im- 
penetrable tomb, their choicest objects, that this event may be not 
merely a trial to be borne, but also an act of love, a deed of mercy, a 
witness to the parental care of our Father in Heaven, say this and you 
seem for the moment destitute of feeling, and almost disposed to trifle 
with the agony of grief. When the cloud first overshadows them it is in- 
deed hard for the afflicted to believe that the beams of divine affection 
still shine behind it. When the wound is recent, it is indeed difficult 
for them to acknowledge that it is inflicted for good ; for, at such a time, 
they mostly dwell upon the outward and earthly effects of bereavement, 
and its consequences to them in relation to this world. It is the vacant 
place, the silent voice, the closed eye, that haunts their thoughts. It is 
the feeling that they shall no more see that familiar form, press that 
hand of fellowship, hear those tones of counsel and kindness ; it is this 
which oppresses and weighs like lead upon the bosom. They think of 
the hopes built up for future years, now destroyed, the reliance they 
flattered themselves they should place on the departed, now rendered 
impossible, the aid they had anticipated from his judgment, now to be 
sought in vain: they think of all these, and death comes up before 
them only as the destroyer. He is armed with the sword and the ar- 


.row:—he is pictured as the agent of ruin—he is received as one who 
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comes to rob them of dearest treasures. It appears to be his errand to 
spread desolation around, to bring swift annihilation to brightest joys and 
fondest expectations. ‘They look upon themselves as remaining here, 
and remaining here alone. The idea, in the newness and first over- 
whelming outbreak of sorrow, will not enter—at least will not stay in 
their minds—that this going away into the unseen eternity, of one so 
dear, can be a blessing. And yet that idea is in fact by no means un- 
natural or false. Nay more, it is the very truth Christian faith teaches, 
the very truth which is to be received before tears cease to flow, and 
grief is changed into quiet resignation. The mourner must behold 
some beams at least of the light of mercy trembling on the grave of his 
friend, before he can calmly leave the body to its last sleep. He must 
by his confidence in the unerring wisdom, and unfailing goodness of an 
Infinite God, or by his ability to discern how trouble may work out 
for him rich benefit, be brought to regard the visit of death as a mission 
of love, before he can in sincerity say, ‘‘ Thy will be done.” And 
how can he perceive that the child, or the parent, or the companion, 
becomes of more value, and the medium of a stronger and better influ- 
ence, by departure to the eternal world, than by remaining to finish the 
journey through time by his side? In answer, I would ask what, my 
friends, do you believe to be the greatest good for man? what if you 
had the choice would you prefer for yourselves and those near and dear 
to you? You reply at once, Wisdom and righteousness—whatever may 
help the spirit in its preparations for immortal life, or fit it for the 
bliss of heaven. This you would in calm hours of deep thought, in 
seasons of self study, and self communion—confess to be of infinitely 
greater moment and worth than all the wealth, honors, and pleasures 
time can give. If, therefore, it can be shown that the death of those we 
love has a tendency to make us better—may when it occurs do more 
for our moral and religious nature—more to fill us with right thoughts, 
and holy sentiments, even than their life, then, although we must mourn, 
and sadness will tell how closely we clung to those who are gone, our 
tears will not be of unmingled bitterness, neither will our melancholy 
deepen into the stern gloom of despair,—then we shall not deem 


“That they are blessed alone, 
Whose days a peaceful tenor keep ; 
The God who loves our race has shown 
A blessing for the eyes that weep.” 


This truth there are many considerations to prove. 
I. The death of virtuous friends does the spirit good by making 
stronger, more prevailing and vivid, its faith in its own immortality. 
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Let the child travel to some distant land there to dwell, and what new 
interest does that fact throw around that land, in his parents’ mind. 
Perhaps before, it was a country of which they never even dreamed. 
Now their thoughts visit it every hour. Perhaps before, they did not 
even glance at its history, or notice the news that came from time to 
time of its condition. Now the merest trifle that relates to it, is eagerly 
seized and pondered. And why? Because there is a treasure there, 
and where the treasure is there will the heart be also. Many of you 
may have kindred far away over the mountains or beyond the 
sea. Are not the places of their abode frequently before your imagin- 
ations? Have they not in your eyes a value possessed by no other 
climes? Do you not listen for the slightest whispers that may tell you 
something of their pleasantness, or inform you of their character? 
When those we esteem and love, are absent, do they not carry with 
them our affections, and do not our affections force our thoughts to be 
their companions? And is it not even thus with the departure from 
this world, of those with whom we took sweet counsel, and around 
whom our tenderest feelings entwined themselves? Can we, do we 
ever forget the dead? Will the mother cease to think of the buried 
child, or the child of the buried mother? Experience replies. With alk 
our kindred around us here, with health and prosperity in our homes, 
before the circle has been broken, or any place by the fireside made 
vacant, amid the unclouded joy of earth, the future may be to us but a 
speculation—a region unvisited, and seldom remembered. But let the 
change that will come, come—let the silver cord of union be broken—let 
death enter the dwelling, and lead away one of its inmates, and then 
how often is that one called to mind. How often seek we to follow 
him. How often strive we to pierce ‘he veil to catch one glimpse of his 
new abode, or one tone of his pleasant voice. That far distant land— 
that better country, is no longer indiffereni to us. The horizon of time 
no longer confines our hopes and fears. The soul no longer rests con- 
tented with this narrow earth, but on wings of imagination and faith it 
strives to soar above, and beyond it, to seek knowledge of the world 
of spirits. And who can tell the worth of such endeavor? Who can 
tell how the loss of kindred hath quickened and established a belief in 
immortality? We may believe that doctrine—we may receive it, in a 
measure as the guide of our lives. But who that hath followed to the 
tomb an object of strong regard has not found thereby his interest in 
the truth, that man never dies, and the tendency of his mind frequently 
to dwell on the future life greatly increased. Next to our own ap~- 
proaching dissolution there is nothing that so persuasively speaks to us, 
of an hereafter as the silent voice that comes to the soul from the tombs 
VOL. II. 30* 
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of the beloved. Nor is this all. It is not simply by often drawing us 
off from the contemplation of earthly, to the contemplation of eternal 
things, that bidding adieu to dear companions for the rest of this life 
assures us of another life to come, it also calls upon the affections to 
advocate with almost resistless power the immortality of man. The 
heart must believe as well as the reason before any doctrine reeeives 
our full assent. And will the heart as we stand over the cold frame of 
its most cherished object hear of a doubt, whether or no the spirit that 
once inspired that frame yet lives? Can you convince the mother that 
the babe she bore, the child she watched, the youth she guided, is 
gone forever? Can you convince the friend, that the one to whom he 
was so fondly attached, on whose kind words and glowing love he so 
relied, has ceased to be? Never, oh, never. The heart often so much 
truer than the head, will not listen to such a thought. It pierces through 
the shadows of the dark valley—it leaps across the grave—it hails as 
the echo of its strong desire, the revelation, ‘‘ He is not dead but sleep- 
eth.” ‘Thy brother shall rise again.” Those who have. never 
loved, or parted with fondly cherished kindred may perchance, be 
sceptical, or practically treat the doctrine of immortality as a splendid 
dream. But not so with such as have given to the tomb, those around 
whom their affections clung. They cannot give up the dead. They 
cannot “ make them dead.” A thousand witnesses might be invoked to 
prove what I say—they cannot give up the dead. Parents will not re- 
sign their children—children will not resign their parents. Brothers 
cannot forget sisters and sisters cannot forget brothers. They feel that 
they live and love them yet. And is this no proof that the death of 
friends may be a blessing—the cause of more good to us, than their 
continued presence here? By years of converse on earth, they might 
never work such benign and eternal effects on the soul as by their de- 
parture to eternity, All they could do and say, all they could give and 
teach, in this world, might never effect so much for our highest, truest, 
eternal welfare, as is done by the voice from their graves enforcing, 
making more vivid, more constant, more abiding, the spirit’s faith in its 
destiny to a career that knows no end. 

HI. The bereaved often dwell on the idea that death deprives them 
of the example, the guiding virtues of departed friends. They would 
have them here to be their protectors, their counsellors, their teachers. 
They feel as if left alone, robbed of their stay and their support, or 
separated from those who would have shared their burthens, and lessen- 
ed their responsibilities. But is this idea often, is it ever wholiy correct ? 
On the contrary, may I not truly say, that frequently the power of, the 
eharacter, the influence of the example, the weight of the counsel, and 
the might of the virtues of those we loved, and who were worthy of our 
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love, is increased by their departure hence, so that being dead they 
speak to us, as while living they never spake ? While they are with us 
here how slightly we may heed their words, how feebly imitate their 
excellencies. Their frailties too, for frailties cling even to the best, 
weaken the force with which they act upon us. But when they are 
gone it is not so. The darkness of the grave buries their faults, if faults 
they had, while sorrow for their loss deepens the memory of their 
virtues. 
“ Thoughts of them 
Come over the spirit like the dews of heaven 
Upon the fading flowers.” 


The voices of the dead are sweet and solemn voices. They speak with 
unearthly authority. They come to us as the messages of angels. 
The tomb seeming at times so dark and so dreary, makes sacted as a 
revelation the character of friends. Each word and look, forgotten in 
the busy cares of the world, are now recalled, and cherished as 
priceless legacies. The mourning talk and think, as never before, of 
all the goodness of those for whom they mourn. They cherish their 
kind tones, dwell on their pleasant sayings, recount again and again 
their holy deeds. They understand them better, they know them 
more intimately. The heart keeps all that was lovely about them 
fresh and living, while it forgets forever every thing that broke the 
harmony of their communion while they lived, or washes out the re- 
membrance of it with tears of penitence. Their works of truth and 
tenderness remain unmarred and undimmed by envy or jealousy, pro- 
tected from any suspicion or doubt that unhallowed strife of passion might 
excite. I have often thought of this beautiful truth ; ] have often thought, 
we may be much, very much mistaken when we suppose death deprives 
us of the greatest good our friends might do us. In numerous cases it 
may be far otherwise. When we see the father or the mother taken 
away from their children, we are apt to speak of the orphans as left 
without their best guides. But is it always so? Hath not a departed 
parent, not unfrequently, a greater and better influence over character, 
than a living one? Does not the memory of the dead protect in the 
hour of temptation, direct in the hour of doubt, animate in the hour of 
indolence ? Hath it not been a teacher from heaven and even as a 
guardian angel? We may not see it, we cannot be sure of it, but I 
doubt not in many cases the seemingly mysterious departure of our 
natural protectors has been the means whereby providence has enabled 
them to do more for our souls than the longest life here below could 
have accomplished. When again, other friends go down to the grave, 
we are wont to mourn because bereft of their care and counsel. 
But is it always so? Will they not be remembered ? Will they not 
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be mentioned? Will not their traits be recounted? Will not their 
image live softened and beautiful, relieved from all stains, and gifted 
with new force and impressiveness, and enthroned within the bosom, to 
dwell there a perpetual presence and sacred model? This may, this 
has been the fact, and if it be and if it has been, Oh! who can say their 
death might not bless those who follow them weeping to the grave, 
more than added years of earthly existence? The tomb, then, need 
not destroy, it may even add to, the power of example. Being dead, 
our friends yet speak, and oftentimes with an eloquence which none 
who remain here possess. The grave sometimes adds to the dominion 
and energy with which soul acts upon soul: and when it does so, or 
when we may hope it will do so, shall we mourn without comfort, be- 
cause the grave shuts from sight the beloved ? 

III. I add but one farther thought. A young and excellent friend 
of mine on her death-bed, who had never parted with a relative, said, 
though fully resigned to the will of God, that she was troubled because 
as none of those she had loved most strongly on earth were in heaven, 
she felt as if she was going among strangers. I have ever since re- 
membered that remark, and ever since thought how full it was of deep 
meaning. To meet the last hour as it were alone, to leave here those 
nearest and dearest, and to go hence, anticipating no welcome from 
familiar voices must be hard: while the anticipation of reunion with 
the friends who were with us on earth, must administer strength and 
consolation to the fleeting spirit. Nor is this all. The desire to see 
and love again the departed, may be a strong motive to goodness. 
When that desire springs up, the thought naturally suggests itself, how 
shall it be satisfied ? And who can fail to be moved by the answer we 
must give? Who feels not that to renew in brighter worlds, the sweet 
communion begun in this, to reclasp the chains broken for awhile below, 
growth in goodness is essential? When that feeling thrills through the 
soul it brings a new motive for perseverance in the path of duty, new 
inducement to well doing. And is not this a good that may reconcile 
us somewhat to death when he enters our chosen circle? _Is it nothing 
that he thereby gives us kindred hearts in heaven, bids us hope for 
greetings from those we loved so well on earth, and calls to the aid of 
the tried and tempted spirit its best affections ? 

“ And ye who o’er a friend’s low bier 
Now shed the bitter drops like rain, 

Hope that a brighter, happier sphere 
Will give her to your arms again.” 


Can you not read in this very hope, the truth that the loss of virtuous 
kindred may be a blessing? Will not that expectation, that anxious 
longing be like another conscience, a light to your feet, a lamp to your 
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steps, through the rest of your pilgrimage ? Will it not often check the 
thought of sin, the evil passion, and the unhallowed wish? Will it not 
bring heaven nearer, and give its unfading glories superiority over the 
short-lived fascinations of time? If it will, then the event to which it 
owes its birth, cannot be wholly nor chiefly evil. 

Ihave made these several suggestions, my friends, to show you that 
when we look to our highest welfare, the death of friends may sometimes, 
and in some ways be a greater blessing than their lives. If they tend to 
prove this, they bring truest consolation to the bereaved: they shed a 
ray of celestial light on the gloom of sorrow, and speak sweet words of 
peace to the troubled spirit. ‘To those who mourn then, they are of 
special interest, and 1 commend them to such as the balm of heaven. 
But not only to those who mourn have they worth. They may teach 
us all, and make us all better and happier, for they tell how the death of 
friends and companions is to be regarded. They bid us hear in it a 
call, to fix thought on the soul, and consider that of chiefest value which 
aids the soul in its upward and onward flight. To some* who are here, 
the thoughts I have presented are now strongly applicable. To those of 
you yet in the morning of life, the voice has come, telling that one 
whom many of you knew, and with whom you were wont to meet in 
this place has been called to breathe out her mortal life. But like the 
gentle Abel of old, being dead, she yet speaketh, and speaketh solemnly 
to you. From the grave comes a voice for the ear of youth to hear, 
for the heart of youth to ponder. It bids you in tones of sisterly affec- 
tion, trust not too much to glowing health, anticipate not too securely 
years yet to come, learn not to love too ardently the joys of earth. It 
tells you to remember you too must die, and that you must live again, 
and live forever. It asks you to think much of the spirit that is 
within, of the heaven that is above. It says to you,—Hearken to the 
words of wisdom ; give heed to the teachings of Jesus, hunger and 
thirst after goodness, that which alone is of deathless value, that which 
alone gives permanent peace. It urges you to remember the excellent 
dead and the excellent living, and to press on in their footsteps, that at 
last you may join the blessed assembly above. Let not this voice speak 
to you in vain, for it would not call you away from a single true joy, 
banish a single innocent delight, or rob you of a single treasure worth 
possessing. It would only as the voice of a friend call upon you to 
consecrate yourselves to truth, holiness and good, that here and hereaf- 
ter, you may behold a Father’s smile and receive a Father’s choicest 
blessing. 

"This discourse was preached the Sunday after the death of a Sunday 
school teacher, much beloved by her kindred and a large circle of friends. 
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“THE LORD IS HIS REFUGE.” 


On, why should we mourn, though the midnight of sorrow 
Hath closed o’er our prospects and darkened our day ? 
There surely shall dawn a far brighter tomorrow 

For him to whom God is a refuge and stay. 


The heart may have seen all its idols decaying, 

Borne down amid silence and grief to the tomb! 

But oh, through the spirit’s dark chambers were straying 
Bright beams from the Father to hallow the gloom! 


And sadder, still sadder, the heart may be riven, 

To see the once tender and innocent head 

Bowed low with the guilty, though long we have striven 
To point out the snares which were artfully spread. 


When sickness approaches and sleep flies the pillow, 
And hope folds its wings at the touch of despair,— 
When our bark seems alone on the treacherous billow, 
Fear not, the great ark of our refuge is there! 


*Tis enough, ’tis enough, since the Father doth love us 
And call us to lean on the arm of his might; 

In our homes, in our hearts, by our side and above us, 
He dwells, and the darkness is lost in the light. 








FAMILIARITY WITH NATURE. 


Ir is a trite, but not therefore a true remark, that, in order to the 
full enjoyment of nature, we must be allowed only occasional glimpses 
of her beauty; that the eye, which daily rests on her lovely scenes, 
after a time becomes insensible to their charms. ‘The true lover of na- 
ture cannot hear this assertion without pain. To him, who spends the 
hours from morn to weary eve in the dull routine of business, within 
the crowded walls of a city, the mere escape from the din and turmoil 
of the streets, or the wearisome familiarity of his counting-room walls, 
‘will give to his enjoyment of the free and verdant fields of the country 
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a zest, which he may easily mistake for a fervent love of nature. 
Doubtless there are many dwellers in the city, to whom the thought of 
the beauty which lies beyond its confines, is as the thought of land to 
the homesick mariner. But if the ecstacy with which one looks on 
nature in contrast with the city, passes away when freedom ceases to 
bea novelty, it is but animal enjoyment, or has no deep foundation in 
the soul. The holiest affections of the heart are eternal, and unchange- 
able, except from strength to strength, and from purity to greater puri- 
ty. Why should it not be so with the love of natural beauty? Is the 
countenance of a mother less beautiful and dear because she watched 
over our infancy ? because her eye was the last at night that beamed 
on our childhood’s pillow, and her smile the first to welcome us to our 
joys in the morning? ‘To him, who was so happy as to be cradled in 
the midst of her loveliness, nature is ever a benignant mother; and her 
mild overwatching eye by night, and her glad smile by day call forth a 
response of love and admiration from his heart of hearts. With what 
fervor of devotion the morning and evening song of gratitude is poured 
forth for the loveliness of earth, he only knows, who daily stands and 
ministers in that glorious temple of the Most High, a beautiful country 
home. There night by night, when the evening lamp is extinguished, 
he pays his vows under the light of the pale moon, or paler stars. 
Morning after morning he seeks his casement, to inhale the balmy air, 
or to behold anew the resurrection of earth from her sleep. Day by 
day his soul grows into unison with the fair forms around him. Year 
after year invests the scene with thickly clustering associations, till he 
recognizes in every tree and hill a friend. ‘There are diversities of” 
forms, “ but the same spirit” breathes in all. That spirit how dear to 
him! the spirit of love and beauty ; the in-dwelling spirit of the Father. 

Each season brings to him new delight. Summer, with its long, 
bright days, its wealth of foliage, flowers, or fragrance, its fresh and 
balmy mornings, its ho!y hours of moonlight, the glories of the sunset 
clouds, or the awful grandeur of the tempest ; autumn, with its abundant 
fruits and its gorgeous hues; those delicious days of softened light, 
when it is ecstacy merely to be ; these are the lovely seasons, when, at 
times, the soul has no utterance, and scarcely thought, but all its powers 
seem merged in that of feeling, and it lies still beneath the heaven of 
beauty, as a deep but placid lake beneath the sky. 

And winter, stern, unpitying winter, what brings it to the soul? A 
season of calm and sober thought; nor this alone. In all its desolation 
it is not destitute of beauty. Purity smiles from the earth; glory looks 
down from the skies ; and, perchance, after days of darkness and storm, 
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on some bright morning the eye is dazzled by @ revelation of magic 
splendors, which transport one at once to fairy-land, 

Then, when the long, cold reign of winter is past, and the sun re- 
sumes its power, the heart becomes a child again, and leaps forth to 
hail the return of spring, and every pulse beats with, joy to discover 
some little bare spot of ground, peeping forth from the waste of snows. 
The first song of the robin, the peeping of the frogs at evening, how 
eagerly are they listened for, and what a thrill do they send to. the 
heart! What music is sweeter to the soul? 

O! ye inhabitants of cities, far be. it from us to disparage one of your 
advantages! Freely do we accord your claim to many high privileges, 
which we would gladly share. Great attainments and rich facilities for 
learning, music that lifts the soul to heaven, these may be yours; but 
ours is the book of nature, and we claim a soul to read and te appreciate 
its leaves, M. W. 
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“ For Christ, hath also suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, that he mia 
by-nhich God, being put to death in the flesh, but per in oan the 

also he went and preached unto —— which some- 
pa were disobedient, when once the long suffering "of God aaiied in the 
days of Noah, while the ark was a pre wherein few, that is, eight souls, 
were saved by water.” 1 Peter iii. 18, 19, 50. 


Tuis singular passage has been the. subject of much curious specula- 
tion and doubtful interpretation. It would be presumptuous, therefore, 
to deny that it is involved in considerable obscurity, or to claim, for an 
exposition of it, a higher merit, than that of involying less difficulty than 
any other. Before bringing forward the interpretation which seems. to 
me most likely to be true, it is necessary to. notice some. others, 

_ The. most literal of these. is, that during the interval between. his 
death, and resurrection, Christ visited that supposed. region of the invisi, 
ble world, in which the souls of the: righteous.and the wicked were he» 
lieved, to reside, awaiting, in. conditions of comparative happiness and 
suffering, the general judgment, after which, they would pass to their 
final states of reward.and punishment; that he personally preached the 
Gospel. to, the wicked spirits, who,,at that, time, were held in, this sort, of 
prison ;. and that the impenitent and unbelieving at the time of the flood, 
are, specified, merely as. examples, on account: of their eminent wicked, 
ness. Various reasons are assigned, why the proclamation of the Gos- 
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pel was made to the departed spirits of the wicked. Some have even 
supposed that it was to aggravate their misery. Some Roman Catholic 
writers, connecting the passage with their doctrine of purgatory, 
imagine that, at this time, Jesus set at liberty the souls that were in that 
state. The passage has also been used in support of the doctrine that 
there is probation after death. 

For the improbability of this interpretation, { can only appeal to the 
taste and good sense of the reader. The fact that the passage is thus 
made to assert is trifling. The knowledge of it can answer no useful 
end. It looks like the production of a vain imagination addressed to an 
idle curiosity. 1t does not harmonize with the large, simple and edifying 
truth of the New Testament. It is founded on views of an intermediate 
state, between death and judgment, which are disappearing before ra- 
tional principles of interpretation. It would be very remarkable, if such 
a fact, of which no hint is given any where else, should be here intro- 
duced in so perfectly incidental a manner. 

Another, less literal, interpretation is, that the “ spirits in prison” are 
not spirits who, at the time of this preaching, were in the prison of the 
invisible world, but impenitent and unbelieving men, who were living at 
the time of Noah, and who are now in that prison, on account of their 
wickedness, that Christ did not preach to them personally, but that his 
spirit, which, according to the opinion of some, was, before his incarna- 
tion, the mediator in all communications from God to man, preached to 
them by the mouth of Noah. The word went, which in the former ex 
planation was quite significant, is in this merely redundant, according to 
a form of speech very common in our own and other languages. 

By a third method of interpretation, the preaching is the personal 
preaching of Christ whilst on earth, and the “ spirits in prison” are men 
whose souls are in bondage to sense and sin. The idea of sinners be- 
ing in bondage to sin, is common in the New Testament. “ Know ye not, 
that to whom ye yield yourselves servants to obey, his servants ye are 
whom ye obey ; whether of sin unto death, or of obedience unto right- 
eousness ? But God be thanked, that ye were the servants of sin, but ye 
have obeyed from the heart that form of doctrine which was delivered 
you. Being made free from sin, ye became the servants of righteous- 
ness. ”? Romans vi. 16—18. ‘* Whosoever committeth sin, is the servant 
of sin.” John viii. 34. And in the same sense our Saviour may be 
understood to say, Luke iv. 18, that he was anointed to preach deliver- 
ance to the captives. But the form given to that idea in the passage 
under consideration, no where else occurs. The bondage under which 
the sinner is every where else said to lie, is the bondage of slavery, not 
of imprisonment, This is the only difficulty attending this interpreta- 
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tion. The reader must judge of its weight, in comparison with that of 
the difficulties involved in other interpretations. 

I would suggest a modification of this exposition, which will present 
what I consider the most probable meaning of the passage, namely, 
that not the personal preaching of Christ is meant, but his preaching by 
his spirit, which was given to his apostles after his ascension. By 
understanding his preaching in this sense, we give greater pertinency to 
the clause in which it is mentioned. Christ had been spoken of as put 
to death in the flesh; but, it is added, he was quickened, or continued 
alive, in the spirit, and the proof of that is, the effect that his disciples 
began to produce, by his spirit, immediately after he left the world. 
The gift of the spirit, and the visible effects of it, in the miracles 
wrought by the apostles, and their success in spreading the Gospel, is 
elsewhere adduced, as a sensible and unanswerable proof to the world 
that Christ had ascended to the Father. It was so spoken of prospec- 
tively by our Saviour himself. “If I go not away, the comforter will 
not come unto you: but if I depart, I will send him unto you. And 
when he is come, he will reprove the world of sin, and of righteousness, 
and of judgment; of sin, because they believe not on me.” John xvi. 
7—9. And so Peter also. ‘“ This Jesus hath God raised up, whereof 
we all are witnesses. Therefore, being by the right hand of God exalt- 
ed, and having received of the Father the promise of the Holy Ghost, 
he hath shed forth this, which ye now see and hear.” Acts ii. 32, 33. 

Thus did Christ, by his spirit, preach to men under the bondage of 
sin. But his word was not universally received. Such men have ever 
been disobedient and unbelieving. (The original word bears both 
meanings, and properly represents the quality that lies at the bottom of 
both unbelief and disobedience, namely, contumacy.) ‘They were so, 
in former times : as, for instance, once in Noah’s time, when the long 
suffering of God waited, &c. 

I subjoin the translation of Wakefield, which, though given without 
comment, is in perfect accordance with the exposition here given. 

“In which indeed he went and preached to the minds of men in 
prison: who were also hard to be convinced in former times, as when 
the patience of God continued waiting ‘n the days of Noah, whilst the 
ark was a-preparing ; wherein so few as eight lives were saved on the 
water.” C. P, 
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WHENCE COMES THE CHEERFUL SPIRIT? 


Txoveu we do not accord with the common opinion that in the gift 
of exalted genius man receives the inheritance of unhappiness, we 
believe that, not alone or chiefly in the possession or exercise of intel- 
lectual powers is to be found happiness. As we search into the private 
record of the illustrious sons of genius and fame, we find, all along the 
bright line of their march, happy spirits. This path has been tracked 
by a Shakspeare, about whom there is said to be little known but that 
he was a cheerful man; a Spenser, who passed his existence in a de- 
lightful dream; Crabbe, a man of quiet but constant happiness ; and 
Robert Hall, whose frame was racked with pain, and his brain fevered 
and maddened, but who made happiness the law of his being. As, 
then, this state of the affections and character is not excluded from the 
possession of intellectual superiority, neither is it dependent upon that, 
either in the circumstances or result of life. 

How frequent and striking have been the pictures of men of genius in 
the pursuit of happiness! Passing by the great company of those whose 
opinions and characters have decided their sad destiny, we would refer 
to such examples as John Foster, whose life was spent in presenting the 
truths of Christianity to the world, with all the light which his genius 
poured around them ; and he failed of securing that freedom from des- 
pondency, and that return for his labors, which follow the efforts of the 
humbly happy. 

‘Tt has been said that his essays, the most popular of his productions, 
were written to gain the lady of his love, who refused to marry him till 
he produced a work which should prove him to the world, what she 
knew him to be, a man of genius. This roused his sluggish spirit. It 
awoke in its strength, and sank not down into congenial indolence, till 
it had secured a bride, and made itself immortal!” “They were ad- 
dressed to a kindred spirit, a mind little inferior to Foster’s own, and 
which inhabited a frame, high, cold, pale, beautiful and majestic, like a 
statue, but as he himself complained, ‘ like a statue too, surrounded by 
an iron railing,’ which it required those essaysto break down. Alas! 
some time ere his own departure, she, before whom he laid the first 
powerful productions of his intellect, and whose smiles he won by the 
sheer force of his intellect, became a cold corpse.” 

And his biographer, in recording his death, expresses himself thus, 
“At the advanced age of seventy he rendered back his strong and 
gloomy soul to his Creator.” 
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And the eloquent preacher, Irving, who spent years in the heated 
and intoxicating atmosphere of popularity, at last worn out in body, ex- 
hausted in mind, sick at heart, his fame set, his prospects clouded, his 
name a jest, what was left this great, good, misguided man but to die ? 
“God unloosed his weary star.” ‘God shut the frenzied eye of this 
eagle in mercy forever.” 

Thus do we see that though intellect glorifies, it does not give birth 
to happiness. We are to emulate the gifted, to approach, and touch the 
hem of their inspired garments, but we are to remember, that it is not 
genius alone which wars the seamless robe of joy and peace. 

However much of our happiness and improvement may be drawn 
from the rich minds of our race, it is not to this possession in them or 
ourselves that we can find it secure and perfected. 

Neither is it in the love of the beautiful, that this pearl of great price 
is to be discovered. Exalting as is the capacity of observing and 
appreciating the beautiful in nature and art, it fails of insuring to its 
possessor the cheerful heart. Many have been the eyes that have seen, 
and the ears that have heard, the beauties and the harmonies of creation, 
and eloquent have been their testimonies to its influence, but in their 
hearts and lives have still existed sadness and tears; neither their in- 
tellect or their taste has lifted the shadows which hang over the spirit. 

Turn with me, in this connection, to the experience of Keats, who 
“as a mere boy, seemed the old acquaintance of nature, as if he had 
seen and studied her features in an antenatal state. His sense of beau- 
ty has well been called a disease. Whether, as De Quincey says of 
Wordsworth, his eye had more than a common degree of pleasure from 
the shows of earth and air, we cannot tell; but-to us it appears as if the 
hue of the tulip were richer, and more luscious, and the color of the 
‘gold cloud metropolitan’ more intensely luscious, and the scent of the 
bean flower more aromatic in its odor, and the note of the nightingale 
more suggestive and sweet, and the shade of the pines productive of a 
diviner horror to him, than to others, even of the inspired sons and 
daughters of mankind.” 

‘* He seems to have been averse to all speculative thought, and his 
only creed, we fear, was expressed in the words, 


‘ Beauty is truth, truth beauty.’ 


His genius lay in his body, like sunfire in a snowdrop, at once beauti- 
fying} and burning it up. Through his thin materialism he ‘ felt the 
daisies growing over him,’ and in this lowly epitaph did his soaring 
ambitions terminate, 


‘Here lies one whose name was writ in water.’ ” 
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And to descend to common examples, those of our friends and our- 
selves, do we not find that the taste for the beautiful fails of producing 
a state of cheerfulness in our breasts? Indeed such a love may exist 
without even touching the springs of our life. We enter the artist's 
studio, and gaze upon the beautiful work of his fingers, and are wrapt in 
amazement and delight ; and we return to our homes subject to the same 
corroding cares and worthless pursuits as before. The eye had been 
filled, and the taste gratified, but that was all. 

We look out upon the wonderful and glorious pictures of nature’s 
perfect Artist; we admire and exclaim, and sigh when they fade from 
our sight, but as the varying shades of light pass before the retina of the 
insensate animal, but produce no inward impression, so those objects 
come and go in quick succession through the days of our mortal life, 
without sinking beneath the bodily eye, and therefore yielding nought 
unto us but the passing tribute, which is as a word thrown into the air. 
Not then out of such a love and enjoyment of the beautiful springs up 
the bright goddess of cheerfulness. Her drapery may be more exqui- 
site, her countenance more refined, and her wings tipped with a richer 
hue, by the aid of this capacity, but of itself it neither creates, or sup- 
ports her in being. 

Nor is the cheerful spirit to be found enshrined within the temple of 
any one denomination of believers. It has rested upon all altars, and 
blessed some of every nation and tongue. And its absence has been 
felt amid every communion of saints, and every assembly of people. 
There is no doctrine, or sacrament, no attitude or solemn sound, which 
can promise to the subject the gift of a cheerful spirit. This great 
pearl is not to be bought with such prices, and it is not to be sought 
through such means. We see the truth of this in a review of the 
Church universal. Through what company of believers have we ever 
passed and found the brow of each serene and cheerful? Within the 
the gates of what temple, and around whose altar, do we hear the un- 
ceasing and united anthem, “ O clap your hands, all ye people; shout 
unto God with the voice of triumph ;” ‘“ Make a joyful noise unto God, 
all ye lands” ? 

This spirit, then, which we are all pursuing, and some of us, alas! 
never finding, belongs not exclusively to the man of genius, to the wor- 
shipper of the beautiful, or to the zealous religionist. 

Whence comes it then? Out of what mysterious element is it to be: 
formed? And how shall we learn to fashion it ? 

Faith, simple faith in that God which Jesus Christ has revealed, is the 
substance out of which the spirit of cheerfulness groweth. And this 
holy plant may be cultivated by every man, irrespective of any outward 
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distinction. Once have its principles grounded in the heart, once ery 
from the depths of that heart, “ Father of me and all mankind !’’ and the 
joy and peace of believing is yours forever. Before its light, which 
lighteth every man who cometh into the world, the shadows of doubt 
and despondency flee away, and the serene and cloudless sky of cheer- 
ful faith spreads itself over your life. It is this principle which every 
pilgrim upon earth needs. There is no rest but in this. Let us look 
into the lives of men of such faith; and do we not find that they bear 
about them the spirit of constant cheerfulness? I have searcely known 
one upon whose character this has been engrafted, to fail of exhibiting 
in daily life beautiful and refreshing fruits of the spirit. And such isnot 
the only effect of this faith. It is mighty and transforming. There is 
no power to be compared to it. Through that, darkness is turned into 
light, the house is made a palace, and sickness, health, and present loss, 
eternal gain. It can remove mountains. 

The works of intellect and art are wonderful, but there is no work or 
device under the sun, equal to that which is wrought out by the labors 
of the spirit of cheerfulness and trust. It overcomes the world. “Be 
of good cheer.” 

We would accordingly urge upon ourselves and others the cultivation 
of this spirit. We know that the world of Christian believers have need 
to be baptized into it. They are saved from their sins, and the hope of 
Heaven is bearing them up amid the trials of life, but they are not saved 
from their tears and sighs, and heaven is not about them as the air they 
breathe. They need a new element in their religious being, to make 
it one with Christ. And it will come, not from the treasures of the in- 
tellect, or the indulgence of the taste and fancy, but through the exer- 
cises of gratitude and trust, and the cheerful heart. 

Let us imbibe this spirit. Upon our consecrated heads may the dove 
descend and rest. Let us give this beautiful and bountiful season unto 
the cultivation of it. And while the inestimable gifts and expressions 
of God’s love pass before us, in these summer days, may they enter 
our very being, and as they excite our thought, and study, admiration 
and gratitude, may there spring up within us a beam of light which will 
shine brighter and brighter over our lives, even unto the perfect day. 

**On evergreen vallies, and amid beautiful scenery, we may not all 
inhabit, and we cannot; but we may all do better, by each one of us 
opening in his soul a well of living water, springing up for us into more 
than mortal life. There are many who have done it betimes, and who 
have experienced the stream of their lives running among the pleasant- 
nesses of youth, through manhood, and along the road of old age, right 
’ into the ocean of eternity, and the last day as pure as ever, and glad- 
some also and as fresh to the feeling.” . H. A. B. 
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RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE OF NATURE. 
BY REV. T. B. FOX. 


Naturgvhas a message to the moral man. Its true influence is 
religious. I know an opposite effect has sometimes been supposed te 
follow from the scientific study of creation. This opinion has obtained 
probably because a few eminent naturalists have been atheistical. 
Their unbelief however will be found on inquiry to have arisen from 
other causes than their peculiar pursuits: they had been previously 
infected with a false philosophy, which had brought their minds into a 
state to resist the true and best influences of nature. It must have been 
so, otherwise what is to be done with the long catalogue of religious 
and believing natural philosophers—what especially with the sagacious 
Cuvier, in modern times the prince of them all? To contend that there 
is unusual moral danger in reading nature, that ‘‘ God-written Bible,” 
because some have looked upon it without seeing or receiving its blessed 
instructions, is a mistake and proves too much. For a similar reason 
we might seal up the volume of revelation, since there have been those 
who have pondered its pages, and yet denied its authority. I take a 
different view. I would have all get knowledge of nature as one great 
step towards getting knowledge of God. To commune with the exter- 
nal world, away from towns and cities, to look from the streets to the 
stars, from the market-place to the verdant fields, is one way to protect 
man from the wily and often unperceived insinuations of unbelief. His 
too frequent deadness to the being and even active agency of the Infinite 
Spirit, however lamentable, may not in some cases excite surprise, 
when it is remembered how and where he has been nurtured and lives. 
He dwells too much among second causes, converses too constantly with 
the artificial products of men and too seldom with the original works of 
God. The Infinite Mind is not so distinctly manifested amid the 
edifices, arts and merchandise of the city as in the broad and unconfined 
scenes of more rural places. As the narrow streets and crowded build- 
ings of the town shut out the cheerful beams of the sun, so they prevent 
him who resides in them from receiving the better impressions made in 
the free air of the unworn valley, or the up-risen mountains. “ It is 
not favorable,” says the eloquent Sidney Smith, “to religious feeling to 
hear only of the actions and interference of men and to behold nothing 
but what human ingenuity has completed. There is an image of God’s 
greatness impressed upon the outward face of nature which makes us 
all pious and breathes into our hearts a purifying and wholesome fear. 
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It is not in vain that the hills are high, the streams rapid, the forests 
deep; they touch the sensual heart of man, and rouse his torpid under- 
standing to discern who made these wonders, and who rules them. 
The very rocks are his Scriptures and the mountains teaching him, 
appal him with the power of God. These things have neither voice, 
nor speech, nor language, but their voices are heard among men. 
Their sound is gone out into all lands, and their words unto the ends of 
the world.” There are some minds strong enough to resist the 
skeptical tendencies of artificial life, yet none will deny the existence 
and oftentimes the evil effects of such tendencies, and none I suppose 
will doubt that the love and study of nature may and does act as an 
antagonist and beneficial power. Reverence, wonder, a conviction of 
human feebleness and ignorance, are among the foundations of religion 
in the soul; but they are not likely to be so active in those who live 
altogether among bricks and mortar. Self-conceit is enlarged by too 
exclusive communion with the workmanship of human hands. To be 
familiar only with the things which in a certain sense we ourselves have 
made, is to be too full of confidence, and in danger of attaching exag- 
gerated importance to our own knowledge. The dominion man has 
over matter, and the magnificent structures he rears from the quarry are 
apt to lead him to a forgetfulness of the fact, that ‘a single rain-drop 
is a mystery which God omnipresent alone can solve.” But it is other- 
wise when there is right and frequent intercourse with nature. The vast- 
ness of the universe awes and subdues, We feel that we are surround- 
ed with marvels. That which we know and understand is absolutely 
nothing in comparison with the measureless fields unexplored, the pro- 
found depths unfathomed. Instead of being proud of our wisdom, and 
disposed captiously to question whatever comes to teach us concerning 
the unseen; we are bowed and docile and thankfully receive into our 
minds, as a light that shineth in a dark place, any revelation and ray of 
truth. Men unaccustomed to read their own consciousness may not 
have analyzed the change wrought in their bosoms at the presence of 
the grand and sublime in nature. But who, unless covered all over 
with the crust of selfishness, or reduced almost to the level of the brute, 
can stand up alone in the temple of creation’s Lord, remember that He 
is amidst an universe of worlds, endeavor to pierce the illimitable 
heavens or the far-off horizon, or to unravel the mysteries of the hum- 
blest flower—who can do this only for a short time, without some 
quickening and glow of the religious sentiment? At such a time, a nar- 
row morality and earthly maxims are forgotten and despised, the soul is 
filled with awe, hath a childlike wonder and a childlike faith in the 
presence of the All-pervading Spirit that gives itself forth from its own 
“infinite love of life and goodliness.” 
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In addition to its power to prevent us from stopping at second causes 
and remaining insensible to the boundless universe, the love and study 
of nature has a religious influence in another way. It presses home 
and affords living illustrations of the instructions of natural theology. 

Every mind loves most its own offspring. The truths we ourselves 
discover, the arguments we ourselves originate, have to us more 
worth and force than those communicated by others. There is a vivid- 
ness and distinctness in what we find by our own searching which be- 
longs not to what we are only taught. A difference is felt between 
those facts obtained by personal effort and those received from other 
hands, analogous to the difference between our acquaintance with places 
we have visited, and places about which we have only read. In the 
former place we believe indeed, but in the latter we are sure. Now 
apply here this well known fact. Take Paley’s work on natural theolo- 
gy, and take with it Paxton’s admirable illustrations: whoever reads the ‘ 
one and examines the other will be convinced by the incontrovertible 
argument the divine so clearly, yet vigorously, states to the mind, and 
the artist so correctly paints to the eye. Yet I venture to say, were 
you out in the fields to discover for yourself one striking example of 
design or contrivance of which you had never before heard, that single 
example would be to you a stronger proof of the existence and provi- 
dence of the Deity, than a whole volume of statements made by scientific 
individuals. .In the one case you would have the evidence of testimony 
only, in the other the evidence of your own eyes. Not that I mean by 
this observation, let me say in passing, to countenance the false notion 
by the speciousness of which so many are deluded, that the evidence of 
the senses is the best of evidence. On the contrary I believe the strict- 
est logic teaches that there is more proof of the existence of the invisible 
than the visible, that we are more sure of the reality of the soul than of 
the reality of the body—the reality of a thought than the reality of a 
tree. All I intend to affirm, is the obvious truth that in proving the 
doctrines of natural theology from the phenomena of the outward crea- 
tion, personal observation, even in a single instance, is more satisfactory 
than a long catalogue of cases received at second hand. I read that 
the hard central part of the eye of a common codfish—scarcely larger 
than a pea—which is perfectly transparent, and to all appearance 
homogeneous, is in fact a most complicated and artificial contrivance 
composed of upwards of five millions of fibres, which lock into one ano- 
ther by means of more than sixty-two thousand five hundred millions of 
teeth. I read, I say, this statement; I believe it; and I am struck with 
a most wonderful example of design: but how much stronger must have 
been the belief, how much more profound the astonishment of him who 
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by the aid of the powerful microscope of Brewster first ascertain 
fact. From these hints it may be seen how faith is benefitted by perso- 
nal intercourse with nature. 

In this connection I may add still another consideration, to recom- 
mend the study of creation. The great argument of natural theology is 
cumulative in its character, ¢. ¢. each instance of mechanism, design, 
contrivance in the works of nature is an addition to the pile of facts, by 
which it is supported, and of course increases its strength. From this 
follows that the more one sees and experiences, the stronger will be the 
conclusion to which he is led. The first mark of skill I meet with may 
suggest to me the being of a God; but asI go on, and from the lowest 
forms of creation to the highest, finding every where new, innumerable, 
and ever varying signs of the adaptation of means to ends, my confi- 
dence in the existence and providence of a Creator increases, until it 
rests on a foundation too broad to be shaken, and the whole universe 
echoes with voices proclaiming the wisdom and love of the “ great 
Parent Mind.” On the whole then, we may adopt as correct, the words 
of a late writer and say that “ the influences of the visible universe are 
elevating and religious, and support a trust in the unseen Creator, and 
a faith in the invisible world: that holy Scripture is engraven on the 
rocks and written on the trees: that the frame and powers of life of 
every creature indicate divine skill and evince divine care, and direct 
he contemplative mind to a constantly increasing communion with the 
Infinite Intelligence.” No one I am sure doubts this. If any one does, 
jet him think of that holiest of teachers, who knew well what was in 
man, who loved the solitude of the mountain, drew his. illustrations so 
frequently from nature, and bade us behold the birds of the air and con- 
sider the lilies of the field, to learn of the unfailing care of Him, without 
whose knowledge “ not even a sparrow falls to the ground.” 





‘* In the chambers of the memory there are objects which no years or 
chance ever thrust out. All of us have some departed friend, whose 
features reminiscence can recall, placid, expressive, and as well known 
as they were before God changed his countenance and sent him away. 
Among the recollected dead, there are some over whose beloved faces 
oblivion can never draw their shrouds, nor would we have them hidden, 
—dear, pleasant and consolatory—inasmuch as from their remembered 
features are now reflected some few rays of. His glory, in whose pre- 
sence their souls are standing.” —Marryria. 





ONWARD. 


ONWARD. 


[The following verses are of English authorship, and are too good not to be 


copied. } 


Onwarp, brothers! though we’re weary, 
Though the way seems long and dreary ; 
Pause not now to view the past, 
Flinch not! flinch not! at the last; 

Nerve each heart 

To take a part, 
Till the rubicon is passed— 

Onward! onward still! 


Onward! for a nation’s eyes 
Are fixed upon us now; 
Haggard men with doleful cries, 
And men of thoughtful brow ; 
Famished women—tears are stealing 
Down their pale cheeks, as they’re kneeling 
By their babes, and madly pray 
That God who gave, would take away 
Their infants ere the coming day. 


“God helps those who help themselves.” 
Will ye, then, like stupid elves, 
Carelessly, 
Stand to see, 
With folded arms, the misery 
That time is weaving in his woof, 
Whilst ye coldly stand aloof; 
Nor lift a finger to assuage 
A nation’s pain? What; would ye ban 
Yourselves with deathless infamy, 
And desecrate the name of man? 


Onward! let no laggard heart 
Be ranked amid our band,— 
Coward minds, that take no part 

For the cause in hand; 
Cased in soulless apathy, 
Talking of “ consistency.” 
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Human souls may die for bread, 
What care they,—if they are fed ? 
Still toil we 
Faithfully, 
Firm to win the victory— 
Onward! onward still ! 


Men of powerful intellect, 
Cheer us on our way,— 
Many noble ones of earth 
Lend their genial ray ; 
With our right 
Comes our might, 
Truth o’er error must have sway ; 
Soon will come the glorious day— 
Onward! onward still! 


Onward, brothers! though we’re weary,— 
Onward, though the way be dreary; 
Nerve each heart 
To take a part, 
Till the rubicon be passed— 
Till the goal be reached at last— 
Onward! onward still ! 





ENGLISH UNITARIANISM AND PRESBYTERIANISM. 


Rev. Mr. Hincks, in the following language, shows that Unitarianism 
has vitality in England, by showing that it understands its own wauts. 


* During the period of the civil wars, the Presbyterians struggled hard 
to establish their system, and had nearly succeeded, under the peculiar 
circumstances of the time, though it seems to have taken root in the af- 
fections of the people only in a few districts. With the restoration, the 
prospect of a national enforced Presbyterian church came to an end. 
The Presbyterians were soon, not only deprived of authority and station 
in the church, but bitterly persecuted. Their Presbyteries and Synods 
could no longer meet—churches were privately kept alive amidst many 
dangers ; and all the authority which should, according to the system, 
have belonged to the different ecclesiastical assemblies, was either alto- 

ther in abeyance, or fell to the ministers who were themselves free 

rom control, and, in such circumstances, ruled with great mildness and 
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discretion. Practically, there was.a greater amount of freedom from 
restraint, or accountableness to others in matters of opinion, than modern 
society had yet witnessed. Hence doubts first arose, then departures 
in certain points from reputed orthodoxy—then the value of liberty was 
felt. Learned and thoughtful men, amidst the quiet and retirement 
whieh persecution made necessary, inquired freely, and, in consequence, 
became impatient of the restraint of creeds. Let our Independent breth- 
ren have the honour which they deserve, of having first understood the 
rights. of churches in respect of religious liberty, and pleaded gloriously 
the claims of conscience, when our predecessors were yet in darkness. 
Let our Baptist brethren do themselves honour by republishing, in this 
more enlightened age, the neble remonstrances in behalf of the rights of 
conscience uttered by almost all the founders of their churches ; but the 
constitution of the particular churches restrained individual freedom ; and 
though not first to enter this glorious field, we believe the English Pres- 
byterians have the merit of having first fully understood and fairly car- 
ried out the spirit of individual freedom of judgment. They first. were 
practically free to inquire, and in a position to inquire with advantage. 
Henee they have fallen into the reproach of heresy, and have been 
taunted with deserting the principles of their pious ancestors. True, 
they have modified them, only pretending to preserve unchanged the 
strong conscientiousness and serious value for practical religion which 
did so much honour to their forefathers. Those good men, long since 
enlightened by experience, set them the example of rejecting creeds, 
and, freed from these fetters, their opinions have changed with the pro- 
gress of knowledge, and the repeated application of thought. Even now 
they refuse to bind themselves to their present views, and wish to be 
regarded only as lovers of Truth, ready to follow wherever she may 
lead. Happily exempted, since the Revolution, from almost the shadow 
of church government, the English Presbyterians rank foremost amongst 
the freest existing bodies of professing Christians. They are Presbyte- 
rians by descent, and in contrast to Episcopalianism and Congregation- 
alism, as well as by holding some of the characteristic Presbyterian °, 
opinions respecting the church and its ministers ; but it would be hard 
for Presbyterian church government to bear the blame of their heresies, 
and most unjust for it to take to itself the merit of their free, bold spirit, 
and liberal sentiments. 

We cannot thus protest against false representations of our state, with- 
out expressing our deep conviction, that although we are not as we ap- 
pear to the eyes of prejudice, something of. a revival is greatly needed 
amongst us. The progress of the times invites us to active exertion in 
enlightening our brethren on religious subjects. Whilst we are untiring 
in our efforts to make known the grounds of our own sublime, consola- 
tory, and practical faith, and to show in our own lives how it may be 
expected to act, we should be ready cordially to join our brethren, of 
every sect and party, in all good works. We should be active in prac- 
tical, moral, and social reforms, and allow no jealousy or feeling of re- 
pulsion, because they oppose our doctrines, to keep us aloof when any- 
thing can be done for freedom and humanity. Many of us want much 
more warmth than we possess; a deeper feeling of the value of truth; 
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a more entire devotion to its service. With joy we see those rising up 
who cherish this holy zeal. May they be enabled to work with power, 
and to touch many hearts with the spirit of love, awakening dormant 
faculties, and putting a new life into our churches! It is, perhaps, an 
unavoidable consequence of our freedom, that we are a mixed body, 
agreeing in having rejected many things which others around us believe, 
but far from agreeing either in the precise amount of what we believe, 
or in our feeling of its importance to others; yet, surely, we may be 
brought to act together to a certain extent, and those who feel the gen- 
erous impulse may resolve to unite in doing that in which all cannot be 
brought to interest themselves. We must have more warmth and ear- 
nestness in religious matters, more devotion to the work of the Gospel ; 
more watchfulness to find opportunities for doing justice to our opinions 
in the sight of men, and showing that we are not ashamed of them; 
more ardour and open-heartedness in taking our part amongst our breth- 
ren in whatever is good and useful. If we will but be consistent, fear- 
less, and earnest, the time is coming when our doctrines may be fairly 
tried, and what in them is true and good will be joyfully accepted by 
many. Weare called to a great work—may we not be found wanting !” 





UPON COMPLETING MY THIRTIETH BIRTH-DAY.* 


My life has reached its mid career, 
But still an anchor binds me down. 
And though the wish within me burns, 
The fight must yet be fought and won. 


My glowing soul, with ardor fired, 

Her wonted rest can nowhere find ; 
Away! away! she goads me on, 

And leaves the slumb’ring earth behind. 


Amid high heaven a beacon flames— 
I see its golden light afar— 

It cheers my sinking spirit on, 

[hail it as fair Freedom’s star. 


*The above verses are interesting as being written in the original by 
John Ronge, the famous German anti-Romish reformer. Ep. 
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We formerly spoke of the “ London Inquirer” as a newspaper of a 
very high order of merit, as being an independent advocate of liberal 
opinions and measures, not only religious, but also philanthropic and 
political. Besides this the Unitarians of Great Britain have the “ Pros- 
pective Review,” a quarterly, conducted with much ability, scholarship. 
and devotion to humanity, (rather than piety, we might add perhaps,) 
by several of the leading minds of that body. This was formerly the 
“Christian Teacher.” Then there is the “ Christian Reformer or Uni- 
tarian Magazine and Review,” a monthly, also published at London, 
containing, in addition to miscellaneous reading of a dogmatical, histori- 
cal and practical character, a considerable amount of religious intelli- 
gence, critical notices, marriages and obituaries. What was formerly 
the “ Bible Christian,” and is now “The Irish Unitarian Magazine and 
Bible Christian,” is a work of less compass than the preceding, though 
on a not dissimilar plan. It is printed at Belfast, Ireland, and is no 
doubt highly useful in the community where it circulates. ‘The Unita- 
rian” is the title of a monthly of duodecimo size, issued from a London 
press, containing forty-eight pages in each number, and devoted to the 
explanation and defence of the principles of Unitarian Christianity. 
* The Unitarian and Foreign Religious Miscellany” is a new publication 
we have received, lately started in Boston by James Munroe & Co., 
under the editorial supervision of Rev. G. E. Ellis. It resembles the 
last-mentioned work, the London Unitarian, very much in appearance, 
though its contents are less. Its particular object, we understand, is 
to furnish selections from foreign periodicals. We wish such a co- 
adjutor suecess and long life—We have received, with pleasure, the 
first report of “The New Meeting Ministry to the Poor,” at Birming- 
ham, England, showing that the institution has commenced its exist- 
ence in earnest. The minister is Rev. John G. Brooks. When socie- 
ties of this sort, resembling the ministries at large which we rejoice to 
see multiplying in the cities of this country, shall be established in the 
large towns of Great Britain, there will be good reason to expect that 
the misery now existing in them will be sensibly mitigated, and perhaps 
ultimately removed.—* A Sermon preached in Belfast, by the Rev. H. 
Montgomery, D. D., at the Annual Meeting of the Unitarian Society for 
the Diffusion of Christian Knowledge.” Dr. Montgomery’s discourse 
is a comprehensive survey of the present aspects of Liberal Christianity ° 
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around him, and an enlightened discussion of many interesting points 
connected with the immediate duty of those professing it. It is plain, 
direct, strong and to the purpose, as all sermons in this age ought to be, 
and it deserves republication; for in many things it is applicable to 
America, as well as to Ireland or England.— Addresses at the Inau- 
guration of President Everett.” Of Mr. Everett’s own part in these 
exercises we have already spoken in terms of praise which it would be 
useless to repeat. His Excellency Governor Briggs spoke, on the 
occasion, in his mother tongue, with that straightforward manliness and 
dignified simplicity which we believe his official position will never cor- 
tupt in him, or cheat away from him. In the generally successful and 
idiomatic oration of Mr. Lane we notice one or two instances either of 
bad Latin or of typographical carelessness which ought not to appear 
in the University Press—Dr. Lamson’s excellent “Convention Dis- 
course” on Congregationalism we have also commended, when we 
spoke of the occasion of its delivery, though we are glad to have an 
opportunity to commend it again. Taken in connection with Mr. 
Young’s Dudleian Lecture, it offers prelacy and popery matter of rather 
formidable reflection“ Individual and Public Reform, a Discourse by 
Rev. C. A. Bartol.” We do not know that Mr. Bartol is capable of 
writing anything poor. Certainly this production, like all others that 
we have ever seen from him, goes to persuade us of the contrary. It 
bears the impress of high wisdom on every page. It is one of those 
sermons in which sentence follows sentence, each like a clear drop 
from a full fountain, and each carrying the assurance of candoryjudg- 
ment, penetration, and a pure purpose. It was not written to be popu- 
lar with ultraists or party-men. But we should say that any party-man 
ot ultraist who should despise its doctrine, would prove a weak promo- 
ter of his eause.—‘ Mr. Waterston’s Sermon at the Dedication of 
the Chapel of the Church of the Saviour.” This beautiful chapel de- 
served a special dedicatory service by its own architectural excellence, 
and by the uses to which it is destined. Apart from the general truths 
which it so well utters, this sermon has a local interest as giving 
an account of the origin, organization, and the aims of the young but 
already flourishing Society before which it was delivered—* The 
Cambridge Church-Gathering in 1636. A Discourse by William 
Newell, Pastor of the First Church in Cambridge.” It is to be regret- 
ted. that there are so few discourses of this stamp. We do not mean to 
say that all parishes offer so rich materials for a commemorative and 
historical record of this sort, as that in Cambridge ; nor that every man 
who preaches has the same degree of skill and talent in turning them 
to account and presenting them in so classical and appropriate a dress 
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as Mr. Newell. For he has certainly given us a model in this depart- 
ment of composition. But we mean that if every minister would but 
make himself the faithful and accurate historian of his own parish, he 
would not only interest his own people by the result of his researches, 
but he would make a noble contribution to the annals of his country, 
and be an important benefactor to future times.—The “ Plea for Peace” 
of Rev. G. E. Ellis, before the “ Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company,” contains a forcible statement of the idea, not only that war 
is a great evil and wrong, but also that the responsibility of it rests with 
rulers, statesmen, theologians—not with the army,—officers, rank and 
file, who do the fighting. While we must confess that the reasoning of 
the sermon, in some details of the argument, is not altogether satis- 
factory to us, we rejoice at every sentiment, and every word in it 
favorable to peace. We cannot help wishing that whatever the discourse 
contains to that effect might have been uttered to an audience composed 
of the persons censured, though it must of course prove less popular 
with them than with the soldiery it was addressed to, of whom it rather 
offers a vindication. The causes that impel soldiers into the army, and 
thus to war, are very various,—some of the motives being extremely 
mean, and others honorable. As to the existing war, we are free to 
say that we should entertain a higher idea of the individual who should 
refuse to engage in it, under any penalty, than for the individual who 
should answer to its disgraceful call and go to its unrighteous work. 
We can, by a little effort, conceive of a perfectly conscientious soldier 
in the nineteenth century. We dare not doubt there are many such. 
But their number is rapidly diminishing, and must diminish. So that 
presently, war will come to be the vocation of a race of the unprincipled 
and depraved, or cease altogether. 

We have received from the publishers, Munroe and Company, the 
following books, which we are happy to say we can recommend, with- 
out any compunctions of conscience. The first is the Memoir of Henry 
Augustus Ingalls, prepared by Rev. G. W. Burnap, at the request of a 
committee of the “ Metropolitan Association” in New York city. Im- 
portant contributions to the Memoir are also made by Edward Conig- 
land, Esq., Dr. James D. Fitch, and Rev. Dexter Clapp. It must have 
been indeed a rare combination of winning and noble qualities that so 
drew to Mr. Ingalls the admiration and love of all who approached him. 
Either owing to an unfortunate selection of his compositions, or else 
from the fact that we do not associate the pieces with the traits that 
become known only through a personal acquaintance, the extracts from 
his writings inserted at the close of the volume, do not fully bear out 
the impression we had been led to entertain of his intellectual superiori- 
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ty. It should be remembered however that he had not the advantages 
of a collegiate education. The portraiture of his moral nature is without 
a blemish. He gloriously fulfilled the loftiest aim of existence, even 
in his twenty-one years. We extract from Mr. Burnap’s memoir the 
following excellent passage : “ There is no word in the English lan- 
guage more perverted than the word gentleman. It ought to be a good 
word, and to comprehend everything that is honorable in principle, that 
is just in sentiment, that is humane in feeling, that is kind and courteous 
in conduct. As it is, it has become almost an epithet of contempt, for 
it is consistent with everything mean and despicable. In some latitudes 
it means a well dressed man, who has nothing to do. In others, it 
means a man who will do everything that is immoral, and then murder 
the man that tells him of it. In all latitudes, it is consistent with indul- 
gence in the grossest vices, and with the miost palpable injustice. And 
well it may be, for good manners are defined to be, the art of pleasing 
our superiors. The subject of our memoir was a gentleman in the true 
sense of the term. He was a gentleman, because he was a Christian ; 
not because he had trained himself to the arts of pleasing, but hecause 
he had a refined soul; not because he had studied Chesterfield, but be- 
cause he had studied his Bible. He was courteous to all; not more 
from respect to himself, than from respect to human nature in its lowli- 
est form. What in others is too often the result of arbitrary rules, was 
in him the spontaneous prompting of a good heart. To him it was no 
effort to be kind and considerate. To have been otherwise, would have 
cost him more than any other sacrifice.” 

“ Stories for Sunday Afternoons. From the Creation to the Advent 
of the Messiah. By Susan Fanny Crompton.” These are some of the 
prominent narratives of the Old Testament so simplified, so clothed in 
natural and plain language, and so divested of the obscurities and rude- 
nesses that occasionally occur in the common translation, as to make 
them both interesting and beneficial to the very young. 

It is sufficiently proved by“ The Olneys” that Miss Abbott ae a 
capital faculty of writing for young people. There is hardly a charac- 
ter in this story that is not instructive ; and the whole is told with the 
ease and graceful familiarity so indispensable to the success of a book 
for children. 
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Instattation at Stow, Mass.—On the 18th of June, 1846, Rev. Reuben 
Bates, recently of Ashby, was installed Pastor of the First Congregational 
Society in Stow. The services were as follows:—Sermon, by Rev. Dr. Gan- 
nett of Boston, from Colossians i. 28; Prayer of Installation, by Rev. Dr. 
Parkman of Boston ; Charge, by Rev. Mr. Lincoln of Fitchburg; Right Hand 
of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Smith of Groton; Address to the Society, by Rev. 
Mr. Babbidge of Pepperell; the other exercises, by Rev. Messrs. Frost of 
Concord, Chandler of Shirley, and Gilbert of Harvard. 


Insratuation at Satem, Mass.—Rev. Thomas Treadwell Stone, late of 
East Machias, Maine, was installed Pastor of the First Church in Salem, 
(recently under the charge of Rev. C. W. Upham,) on Sunday, July 12, 1846. 
No ecclesiastical council was convened, the transaction being between the 
Pastor elect and the Society exclusively, according to the ancient custom of the 
First Church. Dr. George Choate, in behalf of the Parish Committee, made 
an address, which was responded to by Mr. Stone. Being conducted to the 
pulpit, Mr. Stone proceeded with the usual services,and preached an appropri- 
ate discourse. 





Awnvat Visrration or THE CamBniner Divinity Scuoor.—The thirti- 
eth annual visitation of the Theological School took place on Friday, July 17, 
1846. The graduating class consisted of twelve gentlemen. Their disserta- 
tions, which were carefully prepared and generally scholar-like productions, 
were as follows :—“‘ The Past and Present Value of Ecclesiastical Councils,” 
by Edwin G. Adams; “The Moral Doctrine and Practice of the First Three 
Centuries,” by Thomas Prentiss Allen ; “How far is a Doctrinal System use- 
ful or necessary ?” by Robert 8. Avery ; “Our Saviour’s Purpose or Purposes 
in forbidding the Publication of his Miracles,” by George F. Clark; “Paul’s 
Doctrine of Justification by Faith explained in Harmony with the Teachings 
of Christ, and the Views of James,” by Octavius Brooks Frothingham; “The 
Example of Christ as a Religious Teacher,” by Samuel Johnson; “The 
Reality and Design of the Transfiguration,” by Leonard J. Livermore ; “ The 
True Ground of Unity in the Church,” by Samuel Longfellow; “ On the Opi- 
nion that Man is not responsible for his Faith,” by Henry B. Maglathlin; 
“The Character and Influence of Zwingle,” by Farrington McIntire; “Chris- 
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tianity in France,” by Washington Very; “The Love of Popularity in a 
Pastor,” by Samuel H. Winckley. 
Three remarkably good hymns were sung, written by Mr. O. B. Frothing- 
ham, Mr. 8. Johnson, and Mr. S. Longfellow, of the graduating class. 
MEETING OF THE ALUMNI. 


The Association of Alumni met in the afternoon of July 17. A unanimous 
re-election was made of the officers of last year. Rev. Prof. Noyes, D. D., 
being, by last year’s election, the First Preacher for 1847, a choice was held of 
Second Preacher, resulting in the election of Rev. Dr. Parkman. Important 
resolutions, rclating to an increased supply of preachers of our faith, were in- 
troduced by Rev. Mr. Bulfinch of Nashua, N. H., and were briefly discussed, 
but not acted on, for want of time. It was voted to hold an extra meeting next 
year, on the day of the visitation, at 9 o’clock, A. M. An Address on the sub- 
ject of International Peace having been lately sent to the Unitarian ministers 
of the United States by their brethren in England and Ireland, on motion of 
Rey. Dr. Gannett, a committee was appointed to reply to it, consisting of 
Rev. Dr. Gannett, Rev. Caleb Stetson, and Rev. H. W. Bellows. 

Subsequently, the Annual Discourse was preached, at the First Church in 
Cambridge, by Rev. W. B. O. Peabody, D. D., of Springfield, It was a pro- 
duction of the highest order of merit, in thought and style, on the “ Christian 
Idea of Priest and King.” 





Meapvitte TxeEonoaica, Scuoor.—This important institution is con- 
stantly rising to a position of increased favor and influence both among Uni- 
rians and “ Christians.” The following were the anniversary services, July 2, 
1846 :—Prayer ; “The Parables,” by John L. Towner, Ill.; “The Scenery of 
Palestine,” by Charles M. Taggart, Pa.; “Conscience,” by Horace B. Poyer, 
Ill.; “The Supreme Law in Morals,” by Noah Mitchael, Ohio ; “ Heresy,” by 
Samuel M’Kown, Ohio ; “ Intimations in Nature of the Doctrine of Immortal- 
ity,” by James W. Mackintosh, Mass. ; “Principles of Interpretation,” by Evan 
W. Humphrey, Ohio; “Seasonableness of the Time when Christ appeared,” by 
Benjamin D. Himebough, Pa.; “The Emotions as connected with Religion,” 
by William Cushing, Mass.; “Hume on the Christian Miracles,” by Alvin 
Coburn, Vt. ; “ Morals and Religion,” by Nathaniel O. Chaffee, Mass. ; “ Unity 
of God manifested in Nature,” by Liberty Billings, Me. ; “ Value of the Greek 
Language to a Minister,” by Stillman Barber, Mass. ; Hymn ; “Justin Martyr,” 
by Rush R. Shippen, Pa.; “The Hebrew Language,” by James Elliott, Ohio; 
“ Authenticity of the Pentateuch,” by Daniel Boyer, Pa. ; “Paul on Mars Hill,” 
by Edward P. Bond, Mass.; “The Importance of a New Translation of the 
Bible,” by Peter Betsch, N. Y.; “The Foundation of Confidence in the Sa- 
viour,” by Dolenna Barnes, Pa.; “ Hebrew Poetry,” by George S. Ball, Mass. ; 
Hymn; “A Permanent Ministry,” by Caleb G. Ward, Pa.; “The Pastor,” by 
Frederick R. Newell, Mass.; “The Pulpit,” by George 'T. Hill, N. Y.; Certi- 
ficates ; Prayer. 
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FOREIGN. 
[Principally from the Inquirer.] 


Anti-stavery Somer rm Epinsuren.—On Tuesday night the friends of 
ee emancipation in the United States, gave a first soiree, in the Music-hall, 
burgh, to Messrs. Thompson, Douglas, Buffum, and Wright, -on the occa- 
sion of their leaving Edinburgh to prosecute elsewhere the work of agitation in 
which they have been engaged for several weeks against the Free Church of 
Scotland, in reference to its connection with the slave-holding churches of 
America. The hall was crowded to overflowing by a most respectable. audi- 
ence, a large proportion of whom were ladies. Councillor Stott occypied the 
chair. A resolution was moved by Archdeacon Williams, in these terms :— 
“That the slavery which now exists in certain States of the American Union 
is contrary to the spirit and vital system of the Christian revelation, and an op- 
pressive iniquity which no faithful Christian should connive at or palliate.” 

The archdeacon entered into a long exegetical argument, to show that the 
interpretation put upon various passages of Scripture in the General Assemb! 
of the Free Church was not warranted by the original Greek—a language whic 
he had studied for the greater part of his life. The resolution was seconded 
by Mr. George Robson, and unanimously agreed to. Dr. Ritchie moved the 
warmest thanks of the assembly to Mr. Buffum, for his disinterested zeal in be- 
half of the via negro in the United States; and, at a later period of the 

ing, the chairman presented that gentleman with a copy of the “ Encyclo- 

dia Britannica,” bearing the coarse oes :—“ Presented to James N. 
Batfum, Esq. of Lynn, Massachusetts, U. 8., by the friends of human freedom 
in Edinburgh, in testimony of their high admiration of his disinterested devotion 
to the cause of the slave in America, of his steady and consistent opposition to 


prejudice 7 colour, and his laborious and efficient exertion in Scotland to 
ee 


induce the Church to send back the money received from the slaveholders.” 

Mr. Buffum made a brief and appropriate reply. 

Mr. Douglas and Mr Thompson next addressed the meeting, showing the 
present state of slavery in the United States, and the prejudices which existed 
— the negro population. They also traced the connection of the Free 

urchi of Scotland with the churches of that country, and commented on the 
untenable nature of the defence which had been set up in the Assembly to jus- 
tify that connection. They declared their intention to agitate the churches of 

land on the subject, in order to bring their influence to bear on the feelin 
which so generally prevailed in this country, as to sending back the money, an 
abandoning the connection of the slave-holding churches of America. 





Mrs. Fry’s Testmoniat.—On Wednesday a meeting was held in the 
bk for the purpose of securing a testimonial to the memory of the late 
Elizabeth Fry. Among the gentlemen present, we observed Lord Ashley, 
the Hon. W. Cowper, Sir T. D. Acland, Mr. Hindley, Mr Bright, Sergeants 
Allen and Adams, Mr. C. Pearson, andthe Bishop of Norwich. There was alsoa 
very considerable assemblage of ladies, members of the Society of Friends, the 
ly Mayoress, and others of the fair sex. The hall was not crowded, but the 
“ee was highly respectable. The Lord Mayor occupied the chair. 

Mr. Pearson shortly explained the object of the proposed memorial to Mrs. 
Fry, which is as follows :—*“ To advance destitute females (the most defence- 
‘ess of the unhappy inmates of a gaol) one step further in the road of reform, the 
‘adies, who were Mrs. Fry’s associates in all her benevolent works, are ready 
‘0 take upon themselves the duty and responsibility of assisting to conduct the 
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- institution upon the principles which Mrs Fry herself suggested. The public 
at large are invited to contribute to the fund requisite to procure a suitable 
building, and by a partial endowment, to give.the institution a permanent char- 
acter. About £15,000 are requisite to accomplish these objects. It is calculat- 
ed that, with this sum, and a moderate annual subscription at command, 600 or 
700 females, on their discharge from gaol, may receive food and shelter for a 
few days or weeks, until by the advice and assistance of the Ladies’ Committee, 
seconded by the efforts of a F pac pes matron, a great portion of them, it is hop- 
ed, may be restored to their friends, or placed in some oo pursuit ; or, failing 
these resources, may be passed to their parishes, and so escape the temptations 
that cold and hunger hold out to destitute creatures, to commit crimes which too 
often render them again the inmates of a gaol.” The sum of £4,000 had alrea- 
dy been privately collected, and out of property funded for analogous purposes 
they could calculate upon an addition of £309 per annum. 

e following resolutions were adopted :— 

“That this meeting remember, with the liveliest sentiments of affectionate 
regard, the zealous a unwearied labours of the late Mrs. Elizabeth Fry, for 
upwards of thirty years, in promoting the religious and moral reformation of 
prisoners, and in improving the discipline of gaols—objects which are now hap- 
pily exciting the greatest interest among philanthropists both at home and abroad. 

“That this meeting, in common with Mrs. Fry and her fellow-labourers, the 
visitors of prisons, have long had to deplore the want of places of refuge, where 
penitent prisoners, on their discharge, may be sheltered from the temptations to 
the re-commission of crime, by which, in the shape of cold, hunger, and evil 
associations, they are too often successfully assailed.” 

“ That a subscription be raised to found a suitable asylum to be called the 
‘Elizabeth Fry Refuge, for the temporary reception of repentant females on 
their release from the metropolitan gaols; thus perpetuating the remembrance 
of this distinguished lady, and making some provision for the most pitiable and 
helpless of human beings—females discharged from prison and thrown upon 

he world without character or friends.” And : 

“That the committee of noblemen and gentlemen who have convened this 
meeting be appointed a Committee of Management to carry the proposed ob- 
jects into execution, and that the Committee of the British Ladies’ Society, 
founded by Mrs. Fry in 1821, for promoting the reformation of female prison- 
ers, be requested to undertake the internal management of the institution.” 

Mr. Pearson read a list of subscriptions made during the day, the amount of 
which he announced as exceeding £1,000. 





“ Wortp’s Temperance Convention.”--An extraordinary and important 
conference of the promoters of the temperance movement, consisting of dele- 
gates from the various societies, not only of this country, but of all lands in 
which this mora] reform has obtained a footing, is about to be held in London 
in the month of August. The conference will commence its sittings on the 
4th, and on the 7th of August there will be a public meeting in Covent-garden 
fsa: mm has been engaged for the purpose. Father Matthew is expect- 

to attend. 





A Raeeep Caurcu.—As the Ragged Schools in London are succeeding so 
well, it is proposed to establish a “Ragged Church,” which the poorest would 
not be ashamed to visit on account of their wretched clothing, and where none 
of the better-dressed would fee] ashamed to be placed next to a parish pauper. 








Pa oa eta es ae 
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’ ae Socrety or Frrenps.—In England, Quakers are designated, by the 
nation and the Government, as the best of citizens, from their principles and 
practice of ‘red and public order, never in any case carrying arms, and, in con- 
sequence of which, enjoying peculiar privileges. It is extraordinary to reflect, 
in this enlightened age, that, in France, they are deprived of their rights of citi- 
zenship because they hold those peaceable and honourable tenets. There is 
not a country in the world where “ liberte et la gloire” are more talked of than 
in France, nor aclime, perhaps, where true liberty and glory are less understood. 





Tue Late Porr.—Three days after his decease, the remains of the pope, 
having been embalmed, were exposed to the public view in the Sistine Chapel. 
He left a large fortune, said to amount to two millions of Roman piastres. He 
made his will in 1837, at the time of the cholera. The Cardinal Mattei is nam- 
ed executor. His heirs are the children of his nephews, yet minors. Of the 
sixty-two cardinals who now compose the “ Sacred College,” six are of the order 
of bishops, forty-eight of the order of priests, and eight of the order of deacons. 
The cardinals created by the late pope amount to seventy-five, of whom fifty- 
three are still living. 

Gregory XVI. ascended the pontifical throne in 1831, amidst general com- 
plaints, on the part of the people, of papal misrule. A revolution was prevent- 
ed at the time by promises of reform on the part of the new pontiff—promises 
which have been violated and repeated many times since; and his administra- 
tion has been one of continued discontent and disorder. 

* The pope’s mantle of infallibility is to be cast upon his successor by the vote 
of the cardinals. They must choose one of their own number, and to constitute 
an election the candidate must have two-thirds of the votes, without reckoning 
his own. 

The ceremonies at the funeral of the pope last ning days. His body is em- 
balmed on the second day after his decease, and on the third day it is trans- 
ported to the church of St. Peter, with great pomp, where the body remains 
exposed for three days, the head turned towards the altar, and the feet touch- 
ing the railing, so that the people may pay him their last homage of respect by 
kissing his feet through the bars! 





Tue New Pors.—The French Government received on Saturday a telegra- 
ic despatch from Marseilles, announcing that Cardinal Ferretti, Bishop of 
had been proclaimed by the conclave successor to Gregory XVI. 

new pope was born in 1792, and is consequently 54 years of age. He is said 
to be a man of great firmness, but of conciliatory manners. He owes his 
pointment, it is said, to the wish on the of the College of Cardinals to give 
satisfaction to the Catholic powers of Europe generally. The nomination of 
Cardinal Ferretti is very satisfactory to France. The election appears to have 
taken place before the arrival of the foreign cardinals at Rome. The Gazette 
du Midi of the 16th inst. announces the death of Cardinal Micara, President‘of 
the Sacred College, and the popular candidate for the pontifical throne. 


A Froatine Free Cavrcu.—A floating free church has just been launched 
at Greenock. It is intended to accommodate 700 persons, in some locality 
where land cannot be obtained for a church-site. 
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InsuRRECTION IN THE Papa Stares,—Letters from Marseilles of the 18th 
state, that “troubles have occurred in Rome ;” that the death of the Pope had 
induced the disaffected to parade the streets; ealling for a constitution, and 
“Down with the priests,” and “No Papal Government!” A collision between 
the people and the troops is also said to have taken place. At Ancona, grave 
events have also, it is stated, occurred, Throughout Italy, even in Piedmont, 
there is a storm brewing, if not already in action, that will, it is to be feared, be 
followed by important consequences. 





ITEMS. 


Tue Universalist Convention of Massachusetts was lately held at Hingham. 
It is thought by the editor of the Trumpet that the general interest of these 
meetings has suffered from the introduction into them of exciting questions 
relating to reforms, 

Tue “Carrstians.”—The following information respecting a body that 
we, as a denomination, have lately been coming into close relations with, is 
taken from a New York paper: 

Origin.—About fifty years ago, this denomination arose. The movement was 
almost simultaneous at the South and the North. In North Carolina it began 
among the Methodists; and in Vermont, among the Baptists. Early in the 
present century, it appeared among the Presbyterians in Kentucky and inom 
see. 


The denomination thus originated with the three chief sects in the United 
States, There seems to have been no concert with, or even knowledge of, each 
other ; but the three branches all went forth within eight years of each other in 
various and distinct quarters. 

Progress.—Their progress has been very rapid, until they now number about. 
fifteen hundred churches, with three hundred and twenty-five thousand commu- 
nicants, one thousand five hundred preachers, and five hundred licentiates. It 

safely be set down, that half a million persons in this country have already 
raced their views, and join in their worship. They are now found in most 
of the States of the Union. 

Tenets.—They reject all human creeds, taking the Bible alone, They reject 
all doctrines which cannot be stated in scriptural language ; consequently, they 
reject the doctrine of the Trinity, believing the Father alone to be God ; that 
God is, therefore, one, and only one person ; that Jesus Christ is the only-begot- 
ten Son of God ; that the Holy Ghost is that divine unction with which our Sa- 
viour was anointed, “ a divine emanation of God, by which he exerts an e 
codlinnabs o¢ bapien! andthe Let's Sopper, optaing by bamepaon ead 
0 ism an 's Supper, baptizing by immersion ; an 
— oo. whe meee of Calvinism. : oe m Tie eet 

ir churches are strictly congregational or Independent. are gi 
increased attention to the Shanatlon of their ministers, availing Inge! Crate 
vantages afforded at the Theological School at Meadville, Pa., the Board of 
Visitors of which is composed of an equal number of Unitarian and Christian 
c 


ey took the name of ‘Christians in order to avoid all sectarian appearances, 


A Prosiem ror THE American Cuurcues.—During 40 years of mission- 
ary labour, 40,000 pagans have been gathered into the fold of Christianity under 
the preaching of American missionaries. The average increase of slaves in 
this co is about 70,000 a year, whom to teach to read the Bible is a pepal 
offence. Now, if 1,000 pagans are annually omni abroad, and 70,000 
native Americans heathenized at home, required time. when “the know- 
ledge of God shall cover the earth as the waters the sea.”—Christian Citizen. 





